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ForEworD AND SUMMARY 


The authors have tried to provide some of the 
elements which would be expected if this were a review 
of a volume which could be adequately reviewed, but 
for one containing nearly five thousand varied articles, 
whatever reviewers say is accidental and secondary. 
Since readers will want first of all some help in finding 
the articles they wish to read, the long articles are listed 
together infra on page 231, and the Table of Contents, 
overleaf, page 226, indicates under what headings the 
articles in the various classical fields are treated. 


On the other hand, the Oxford Classical Dictionary is 
the joint work of 169 classical scholars—not in every 


instance, perhaps, the perfect selection (we raise a few 
queries on this score)—but still the work is representa- 
tive enough to be examined as a condensation of the 


classical knowledge of our time. It has therefore 
seemed appropriate to venture outside the usual limits 
of a review in order to assess, however briefly and par- 
tially, the present state of the principal classical dis- 
ciplines. There are some general statements for the 
Greek area on pages 232-233; but it is likely that the 
review proper, under the successive headings, conveys 
a notion more just than any gencralities, and that the 
most accurate impression of all is to be had from the 
many articles of the masters who have generously con- 
tributed to the OCD summaries of their subjects. If it 
leads to the reading of these good essays, the review will 
have served a sufficient purpose. 


Not the least important aspect of the Dictionary is its 
contribution to the unity of classical studies, and the 
present review was conceived as a sort of “Companion 
to the OCD” which should help to enhance that unity. 
The need for unity is twofold, negative and positive. 
If there still exists anywhere, among lesser classicists, an 
aversion to classical disciplines other than their own, as 
being “outside” or “peripheral” studies, such an aversion 
is founded on mere ignorance. The other aspect of unity 
is positive and fruitful: it consists of awareness of facts 
in various disciplines, so that in considering any particu - 


lar subject the right knowledge can be brought to bear. 
It is this kind of unity, for instance, which recently has 
made possible the great advances in studies of Homer, 
the Dark Ages, and the Greek Renaissance: the united 
contribution of Milman Parry and Rhys Carpenter, of 
oral literature and archaeology. Absence of this unity 
may be responsible for some weaknesses in the OCD 
itself. As a whole, however, the volume is a major 
contribution to an understanding among disciplines, in 
that some acquaintance with neighboring and also with 
distant disciplines is now more easily attained. 


There are three main parts of what follows: 


(1) The OCD and Classical Studies. Every previous 
classical encyclopaedia of any importance is noticed (pp. 
227-229) ; Liibker§ is the best of these, but differs in 
several ways from the OCD. General judgments of the 
OCD should be made only after imagining the feat 
of organizing 169 contributors, and of editing what they 
wrote (infra, page 229), and especially the necessity 
of striking a mean between aiding laymen and satisfying 
scholars. Naturally the 103 long articles are on the 
whole superior to the shorter, which are too few and 
often too brief. In general, soundness is attained more 
often than liveliness, but there are abundant exceptions 
which are both sound and lively. As to the state of 
classical studies in our time, the volume indicates an 
undue predominance of book study, and some over- 
emphasis on literature, with weaknesses in archaeology 
(because the process of discovery has outrun that of 
assimilation) and in philosophy (because efforts have had 
to be directed to understanding texts, not problems). In 
contrast, the study of Greek mathematics and science is 
strong. Historical studies are generally sturdy but 
still could tap new inspiration. Scholarship in ancient 
religion emerges in this volume as the most vigorous. 


(2) Notes on the Greek Articles, subject by subject, 
including mention of every considerable article. 


(3) Notes on the Latin Articles, subject by subject, 
preceded by comment on the volume as a whole. 
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Nore. Much of the Dictionary in its final form de- 
pended on the original conception and planning. To in- 
clude this aspect, it was decided to select for reviewers 
one of the actual contributors to the Dictionary; and also 
a non-contributor. Illness prevented the latter from 
completing his part; but at a comparatively late date, 
after Mr. Dow had completed the parts on the volume 
as a whole, on classical studies, and on the Greek articles, 
the Editor was fortunately able to prevail upon Mr. 
Pease to undertake the Latin half. The reviewers have 
exchanged typescripts and assistance, but have not 
mingled responsibility. They have tried to keep over- 
lapping to a minimum. 


The Editor wishes to join with the reviewers in thank- 
ing the Bollingen Foundation, which has made this 
publication possible by a grant to the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States covering the extra cost of a 
double issue. They are grateful also to Mrs. J.J.White- 
head, Jr., of New York City, for kindly encouragement; 
for other generous help to Mrs. Sterling Dow, and to 
Professor J.P.Elder of Harvard University. 


_ The abbreviations, as regularly henceforth in this 
journal, are those listed in the American Journal of 
Archaeology 54 (1950) 269-272. 
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The Oxford Classical Dictionary. Edited by M.Cary, 
J.D.Denniston, J.W.Durr, A.D.Nocx, W.D.Ross, 
and H.H.Scutrarp, with the assistance of H.J.Ross, 
H.P.Harvey, and A.Souter. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1949. Pp. xx, 971. $15.00. 


Predecessors. There has been no lack of small 
classical encyclopaedias or “dictionaries.” In the present 
section an attempt is made to mention all of them, and 
to show the relation of OCD to each, particularly to 
Liibker, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopadie has 
always been too large to abridge in any simple mechan- 
ical manner. Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités has been abridged, with considerable additions, 
in P.Lavedan, Dictionnaire illustré de la Mythologie et 
des Antiquités grecques et romaines (1931); it has 1015 
illustrations, but the plan compelled it to be too brief 
and too little scholarly on most topics. A German work, 
longer, and with signed articles, is generally though not 
always superior: A.Baumeister edited, and with 11-22 
others wrote, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums zur 
Erliuterung des Lebens der Griechen und Romer in 
Religion, Kunst und Sitte, I (1885), It (1887), III 
(1888). The articles are signed. Though old, the work 
still has its uses, partly because the illustrations are of 
more generous size and as a whole more adequate than 


in any other classical encyclopaedia or dictionary. The 
text is not wholly confined to treatment of the monu- 
ments. 


No classical dictionary in English has attempted to 
rival Lavedan or Baumeister for illustrations, but at 
least a few poor illustrations have been kept in most 
English classical dictionaries. The OCD has none: 
doubtless, as will be seen, a sensible restriction. 


A grandfather of many of our classical dictionaries 
in English, perhaps also in German and French, is 
J.Lempriére’s Bibliotheca Classica, of which the first 
edition appeared in 1788. Subsequent editions, French, 
English, and American, have been so numerous as to 
produce 24 cards in the Harvard Library catalogue, 
without including the derivative dictionaries of Anthon, 
Barker, and F.D.Lempriére. O.Seyffert’s Lexikon der 
klassischen Altertumskunde (1882) was revised and 
translated by H.Nettleship and J.E.Sandys (ed. 3; 1895). 
As not being in dictionary form, we may leave aside 
the P.Gardner-F.B.Jevons Manual (ed. 2; 1898), the 
good L.Whibley et al., Companion to Greek Studies (ed. 
4; Cambridge, Eng., 1931), and the J.E.Sandys e¢ al., 
Comp. to Latin Studies (ed. 3; 1921). We have not seen 
P.Paris and G.Roques, Lexique des Antiquités grecques 
(1909), illustrated, which sells currently at a low figure. 
E.H.Blakeney’s useful Smaller Classical Dictionary 
(Everyman; 1910; latest revision, 1937) follows Smith 
(infra). 


The great special encyclopaedias, that of W.H.Roscher, 
Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen 
Mythologie (1884-1937), and that of M.Ebert, Reallex- 
ikon der Vorgeschichte (1924-1932), were fully available 
for the OCD, along with Daremberg-Saglio and most of 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll. During the recent war there 
began to appear (1941- ) in Leipzig a Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum edited by T.Klausner with the 
cooperation of F.J.Délger, H.Lietzmann, J.H.Waszink, 
and L.Wenger. At least seven fascicules were issued 
by the end of 1944, running from A through Babylon. 
The names of the editors and the scale of the work 
indicate that it is important. I have not seen it, and do 
not know its present state. On things classical as well 
as Christian, there is a wealth of material in the great 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie 
edited by F.Cabrol and H.Leclercq (Paris, 1907-; fasc. 
168-169, 1950, must be through S- or T-). 


Four short popular dictionaries have been published 
in recent years. They include some entries, such as | 
characters and places, not in OCD. A second edition of © 
H.Lamer, E.Bux, and W.Schone’s Worterbuch der 
Antike was published in 1936. Sir Paul Harvey issued 
in dictionary form an Oxford Companion to Classical 
Literature (1937), as well as a counterpart for English 
literature; he thus brought experience to his work as 
General Editor of the OCD. Otto Hiltbrunner pub- 
lished a handy Kleines Lexikon der Antike at Bern in 
1946. In 1949 F.A.Wright, a contributor also to the 
OCD, issued a revision in English of the old J.Lempriére, 
now called Classical Dictionary of Proper Names Men- 
tioned in Ancient Authors (rev. CW 43 [1949/50] 142) ; 
11,500 definitions, 675 pages; more specialized, some- 
times fuller than OCD. 


In English the principal medium-length classical ency- 
clopaedias have been those of Sir William Smith, whose 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities first ap- 
peared in 1842 and last in 1914 (new impression; the 
last real edition was 1890-1891), the latter edition with 
W.Wayte and G.E.Marindin as editors respectively of 
the two volumes. It contains some articles which are 
still valuable, along with others (e.g. Gems) which run 
to some length but now have little value. Smith also 
produced a Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography 
(1854-1857), his most enduring achievement, still va‘u- 
able today ; and then a Classical Dictionary of Biography, 
Mythology, and Geography, which, after 21 editions, 
was revised and partly rewritten by G.E.Marindin (pub. 
1894; new impression, 1909). These volumes also retain 
some degree of general usefulness. Harper’s Dictionary 
of Classical Literature and Antiquities (ed. H.T.Peck, 
1897) was an American version of Smith with the addi- 
tion of two score, major articles. 
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The Editors of the OCD took as their ‘general model” 
(page v) the Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums of 
F.Libker, ed. 8; Leipzig: Teubner, 1914 (edited by 
J.Geffcken and E.Ziebarth with B.A.Miller; written by 
them and W.Liebenam, E.Pernice, M.Wellmann, E.Hoppe, 
and others; the individual articles are not signed). With 
1152 pages, but only 63 lines to a column, Libker® is 
about the same length as the OCD. Libker has some 
maps and large tables of measures not included in OCD. 
In its general conception the OCD was to be “less 
factual,” to give “more space to biography and literature, 
less to geography and to bibliographical information, 
aiming in this latter respect at no more than referring 
the reader to the best work, in English and foreign 
languages, on the various subjects” (p. v). 


Actually in many respects Libker is quite different. 
It has no rubrics and no paragraphs: even under Julius 
the pages are monoliths, broken only by dashes. Liibker 
makes no concessions to any lack of philological train- 
ing, but plunges straight into the advanced knowledge 
on each subject, and assumes a good deal. The OCD 
gives the principal facts, even if some of them may be 
familiar to some scholars. Liibker gives numerous 
citations not only of books, but of periodical literature. 


A typical, if not a fair, illustration is the contrast 
between the articles on population. Bevélkerungswesen, 
the only one on the subject in Libker, cites several 
classical authors and over 20 modern articles and books; 
whereas Population (A.W.Gomme) in OCD mentions 
just two modern books and one article. Yet the German 
article does not give a single figure for a single city— 
it is all knowledge about—whereas in OCD s.v. Popula- 
tion Gomme covers, and better than anyone else could, 
the whole Greek world, giving areas as well as esti- 
mates of population, and occasionally modern compari- 


sons. Liibker also lacks articles that might be expected: 
demes like Erchia, subjects like Agora, areas like 
Peloponnesos. 


To make a comparison of the choice of subjects for 
treatment, we may turn to the letter M and record the 
proper names and other classical terms from Mac- 
through Mae-. Liibker® has 14 articles, but here as 
throughout it treats all persons of the same name under 
one heading, so that the actual number of items is 21. 
The OCD also has 21 (RE has 111). This is encour- 
aging; but it is to be noted that OCD lacks, what 
Liibker has, articles on Macellum, Machanidas, Maecius, 
Maenianum, Maeonius, Maesius. (Under Mak- or else- 
where, Liibker has all the OCD titles.) One or two 
details of this sample may be arguable, but the discrep- 
ancy as a whole seems arbitrary. Apparently the OCD 
should have included still more articles than it does. 
Actually under M the OCD has in all 356 articles, 
occupying 70 pages, including the long articles Medicine, 
Metre, Music. As it happens, Lubker® also devotes 
exactly 70 pages to articles in M. Libker, however, 
with two long articles (Medizin, Musik), has 329 articles 
under M, counting as one article each all the persons 
treated under Manlius (24), Marcius (34), ete. Of 
such persons there are at least 124 to add to the 329 
titles. Liibker therefore treats at least 453 separate 
items under M, in contrast to the 356 of OCD. (RE - 
gives six Halbbande to M.) 


The Liibker [Reallexikon® is still a work to consult. 
If prices prove anything but rarity, it may be noted 
that the same catalogue which had the new OCD at 
£2 10s. quoted the seventh edition of Libker (1891) at 
£3 3s. In 1939 a ninth edition was in preparation. 


Nevertheless the OCD is superior. No earlier short 
or middle-length classical encyclopaedia was planned 
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with such care nor executed by so many different author- 
ities, nor again by men of such eminence in the main 
categories. 


Editors. The work was first proposed in 1933. 
There was little of the fuss-and-feathers, grants, aus- 
pices, and “overall high-level planning” currently char- 
acteristic of some American “projects.” In 1936 a con- 
ference between the persons interested resulted in appor- 
tionments of subjects and of space among the Editors, 
each of whom was charged with one or more large sub- 
jects, and a total amount of space was assigned to each 
subject. 

The subjects were divided among the Editors as fol- 
lows: 

Greek Literature: J.D.Denniston. 

Latin Literature: J.W.Duff until 1944, then A.Souter. 

Greek and Roman Religion: A.D.Nock until 1945, 
then H.J.Rose. 

Greek and Roman Philosophy, 
Science: Sir David Ross. 

Greek and Roman History, Law, and Geography: 
H.M.Last until 1937, then M.Cary and H.H.Scul- 
lard. 

Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology: R.G.Col- 
lingwood until 1943, then M.Cary and H.H.Scul- 
lard. 

General editorial duties : 
then P.Maas aided. 

Other advisers: R.Syme and A.Momigliano. 


Mathematics, and 


Sir Paul Harvey until 1948, 


If there is any weakness in this group of devoted schol- 
ars, all of whom stand at the top in their subjects, it is 
that Collingwood, Cary, and Scullard have worked 
largely outside the art and archaeology which can only 
be known by autopsy in Greece and Italy. 


The labors which show least, those of securing unifor- 
mity, and the numerous cross-references, were performed 
admirably by Sir Paul Harvey. The other editors were 
charged first of all with the selection of contributors. 


Contributors. There are in all 169 contributors, of 
whom one at least has remained in Germany, two in 
Scandinavia, one each in Holland and Italy; there are 
at least two Canadians; there is one Frenchman and 
one Swiss (A.Oltramare, author of the article Diatribe, 
who is omitted by error from the list on p. vii). The 
Americans number 30, representing 16 institutions; of 
the 30, eight were not born in the U.S.A. All the other 
contributors are British or are in Great Britain. 


It is a British volume even more completely than 
these figures indicate, since many of the non-British 
contributors wrote only one or a few articles each,’ and 
none wrote more than a score. The long articles are 


all of British authorship; all the contributors of many 


articles each, and practically the whole editorial board, 
are British. 


On the other hand, it is obvious that accident and 
convenience played a large role in the selection of con- 
tributors; for instance there are only three women (Mrs. 
O.P.F.Brogan, Mrs. M.S.Drower, and Miss L.R.Taylor) 
among the 169 contributors. Doubtless some scholars 
declined to be included: Adcock, Beazley, Ferguson, 
Jacoby, Jaeger, and (except as Editor) Nock—to name 
no others—are absent. No one who has not tried to or- 
ganize so vast an undertaking should deny that it was 
impracticable to attempt to seek out the leading author- 
ity on every subject. Certainly this was not done; and 
equally certainly any future edition, based upon this one, 
will have a different distribution of contributors as be- 
tween American universities (the present edition has 10 
from Harvard, 3 from Chicago, fewer from each of the 
14 other American universities represented). Sugges- 
tions as to ideal contributors made in the present review 
therefore look to the future, and are not critical of the 
present. But the assigning was not careless, as is 
proved by many collaborative articles. 


All but the shortest articles are signed, a feature 
found in the Smith Dictionary, where also initials were 
used. This is a good feature; it challenge; the author 
and fixes responsibility; for the reader it adds a per- 


sonal setting. 


The contributors are listed according to initials on 
pages vii-viii, where full names are given (a convenient 
place to find the full names of scholars who usually 
suppress them) except for five sturdy persons. Names 
in Mc- and Mac- follow all the rest of the M’s. Names 
in Van are under V. 


Greek vs. Latin. To test the division of space 
between Greek and Latin, a sample of 50 pages was 
selected, viz. pages 1, 20, 40, 60 and even twenties to 
940, 960, 967. These showed that the balance has been 
held very even, 53.4% being Greek. In view of the 
larger number of Greek writers and thinkers, and the 
greater antiquity and number of regions in the Greek 
sphere, this percentage certainly does not indicate an 
over-weighting on the Greek side. 


In some measure, however, it is false to speak of a 
rigid division between Greek and Latin, because this 
volume is one more monument to the unity and contin- 
uity of a tradition—a tradition which now includes, as it 
should, the Minoan world before the Greek and Latin, 
and the early Christian centuries after the pagan. 


Previous Reviews. I have seen only A.Diller, 
CP 44 (1949) 263-265 and, more extensive, H.Last, 
JRS 39 (1949) 193-195 (also, most recently, J.O.Thom- 
son and M.L.Clark, JHS 69 [1949] 95-96). Diller com- 
plains, rightly, of the omission of entries not merely for 
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cities but for whole regions. Last would like more on 
the origin of our civilization, i.e. on the Nachleben of 
the classical. This in itself would be a large order. 
He would like the Roman archaeology to be improved. 
This is doubtless reasonable. He misses any account of 
how the ancients lit fires, of sanitary arrangements in 
Roman camps, of silphium, of ancient materia medica; 
and he has a potent note on rivers as frontiers. 


The general issue, however, which he raises, and which 
by implication Diller also raises, is the crucial question 
for OCD, They would have liked an OCD which was 
not only adequate to present knowledge, but which sur- 
veyed the field, discovered inadequacies, and caused them 
to be remedied, This is far from what the Editors actu- 
ally attempted. 


General Conception. Various possibilities were 
open to the Editors, They could aim as low as the re- 
viewer in The New Yorker (1949) who complained, 
perhaps reasonably, that there was no ariicle on Ly- 
sistrata. If so, then every technical term would have to 
be explained, all Greek and Latin translated, and so on; 
the explanations would crowd out statements which 
anyone, layman or scholar, would wish to find. The 
Editors rightly avoided this extreme conception. 


The other extreme would have been a volume for 
scholars, with articles not only summarizing, but adding 
to knowledge; articles more numerous than Libker’s, 
covering e.g. every region, every city, and hundreds more 
persons; covering also subjects not previously studied ; 
citing authority for every statement; and providing full 


bibliographies. It is clear from what has been said al- 
ready that the Editors by no means favored this stren- 
uous program. 

The conception actually adopted was of course mid- 
dling, a compromise; and a review should attempt at 
least to indicate where, between the two extremes, OCD 
landed. 


Model Article. It is certainly fair to say that OCD 
definitely, and rightly, favors the scholar, or at lowest 
the student and the educated layman. If a few articles 
are hasty, none is grossly elementary; Greek as well 
as Latin appears on nearly every page; and so on. The 
question is, therefore, whether OCD is _ sufficiently 
scholarly. 


The model sent to contributors was E.C.Marchant’s 
Xenophon, (Oddly, the typography, with bold-face for 
subordinate headings, even in the bibliography, was not 
followed for any other article; only the bold-face 
Arabic numerals for sections were kept; but the ar- 
ticle on Xenophon was not re-set.) It is a clear-cut 
model. There is more than. a half-column of biography, 
then sections on each of the 14 genuine (or largely gen- 


uine) works, finally brief sections on Xenophon as a 
thinker and writer, and as a man; there is a short 
bibliography, adequate within its limits, citing articles 
as well as books. The style is simple, clear, and terse, 
but not abrupt. More could of course have been in- 
cluded, e.g. on his divergences from Attic (“the first 
writer of the koiné” [p. 272]; not cross-referenced), and 
on his positive qualities as a writer and as a man of 
action—neither are commonly over-rated. In short the 
article adds nothing to knowledge but (like the conven- 
tional notion of Xenophon himself) is simple and solid— 
with only the inspiration which these admirable qualities 
convey. Under this guidance, contributors were mostly 
allowed to judge for themselves how much knowledge 
they ought to presuppose. 


Average Length of Articles. By a count on 50 
pages, using the same 50 pages as for the reckoning of 
Greek vs. Latin, it appears that the total number of 
articles (not counting mere cross-references but includ- 
ing all articles long and short, signed and unsigned) 
amounts to something like 4780, or an average of almost 
five articles per page, and an average of something 
under 30 lines per article. Small though this assignment 
of space per article is, it takes no account of the 103 
articles which wisely were given one full page or more 
each, at least 166 pages in all, that is, nearly one sixth 
of the volume. Reckoning in the numerous (and help- 
ful) cross-references, and leaving out the 103 long ar- 
ticles, all the other articles average almost six to a 
page, or only 25 lines each. The restriction may have 
been necessary: it is certainly severe. The practical 
result is that a host of topics are identified, given a 
couple of facts and a bibliographical reference, and dis- 
missed at that. 


On the other hand, the considerable size of the total 
itself moves one to admiration. The task must have 
been much more difficult than that of editing RE, where 
no decisions are necessary as to what to include (every- 
thing goes in), or how long to make it (there is no 
limit), or when to have it finished (supplements take 
care of stragglers). The whole moreover can be at- 
tacked piecemeal. For the OCD, several actions were 
needed with respect to every item, and the whole had 
to be carried through in a limited time. 


The Long Articles are certainly a sensible feature 
of the editorial compromise. In them, taking them as 
a whole, the scholarly ideal is well met. Since they 
are the result not of prolixity or wilfullness on the 
part of authors, but of deliberate planning, these articles 
deserve special notice, and the reader may welcome a 
list “such as RE provides in each volume, giving all the 
103 articles over two full columns (one page) in length. 
The list appears on the opposite page. 
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Aeschylus AWP-C 
Alexander (3) GTG 
4 Anatomy and Physiology CS 
Apollo HJR 
Aristophanes (1) MP 
6 Aristotle WDR 
Art, Greek Religious GHC 
Athena HJR 
Athens (Historical Outline) 
AWG 
4 Augustus AM 


4 Books, Greek and Latin FGK 


Caesar (1) GEFC 
Callimachus (3) EAB 
Catullus (1) AMD 

6 Cicero (1) GCR 
Clubs, Greek MNT 
Coinage, Greek JGM 
Coinage, Roman HM 
Comedy (Greek), Old MP 
Commerce, Greek and Roman 

FMH 

Constantine HM 

6 Constellations TH 


Dead, Disposal of HJR 
4 Demosthenes (2) JFD 
Dialects, Greek LRP 

Divination ASP 
4 Drama, Roman WB 


Education TJH 

Egypt under the Greeks and 
Romans JGM 

Epic Cycle WFJK 

Epic Poetry, Greek CMB 

Epic Poetry, Latin RMH 

Epicurus KOB 

Epigram GH, JWD 

5 Epigraphy, Greek MNT 


Epigraphy, Latin RHB 
6 Euripides AWP-C 


ARTICLES, BOTH GREEK AND LATIN, 
OVER TWO COLUMNS (ONE PAGE) IN LENGTH 


Fate RAP 
7 Greece (History) MC 


Hadrian CHVS 
Heracles HJR 
Herodotus (1) JLM (Style 
JDD) 
Hiatus JDD, WHS, PM 
Historiography, Greek PT, MC 
Historiography, Roman 
AHMcD, MC 
4 Homer CMB 
4 Horace TEW 


Industry FMH 


14 Law and Procedure, Roman 
AB 
6 Lex (2), Leges HHS 
4 Literary Criticism in Antiquity 
JWHA 
Livius (2) AHMcD 
- Lucretius (2) CB 


Magic SE 
Marriage, Law of AB 
8 Medicine CS 
9 Metre, Greek JDD 
Metre, Latin JFM 
15 Music JFM, RPW-I 
Mysteries MPN 


4 Ovid SGO 


4 Palaeography EHM 
Papyrology, Greek CHR. 
Parody, Greek JDD 
Peloponnesian War AWG 
Persian Wars PT 
Personifications WCG 
Philology, Comparative PSN 

6 Plato (1) RR (Style JDD) 
Plautus WB 

. Plotinus ERD 


Figures preceding titles indicate which articles are four columns or longer. Initials following titles are those 
of the authors, as given in OCD, pages vii-viii. 


Plutarch FWW 

Pottery FNP 
Pronunciation, Greek JWP 
Prose-Rhythm WHS 
Ptolemy (1) FMH 

Punic Wars HHS 


Religion, Celtic FNR 
Religion, Etruscan GMAH 
Religion, Minoan-Mycenean 
MPN 

Rhetoric, Greek JWHA 

16 Rome (History) HHS 
Rome (Topography) IAR 
Ruler-Cult CFE, MHammonp 


Sacrifice SE 
Satura GH 
5 Scholarship [Modern, to 1800] 
JWwD 
20 Scholarship [1800-] JWD, AS 
Scholarship, Greek, in Antiquity 
JFL 
Sculpture, Greek SC 
Senatus AM 
Seneca (2) EPB 
Sicily AM 
Slaves RHB 
4 Sophocles (1) AWP-C 
Spain JJVanN 
Sparta AMW 
Stoa KvonF 
Surgery CS 


Tacitus (1) MPC 
6 Thucydides (2) HTW-G (Style 
JDD) 
| 9 Tragedy AWP-C 
| 5 Virgil CB 


Zoology CS 
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Quality of the Articles in General. The subject- 
by-subject review infra will indicate details, but it is 
fair to say of the volume as a whole that the editorial 
conception was well carried out. The contributors, with 
rare exceptions, maintained the standard set by the 
model. In fact a curious uniformity of treatment and 
even of style resulted, not from editing mainly, but from 
a common tradition: a tradition rooted in British soil 
but nourished by, and branching into, the classical 
scholarship of other countries. This the Editors suc- 
ceeded in tapping. There is plenty to be said in criti- 
cism, and doubtless any detailed review will give an 
unfair, a too-negative, idea of the whole. It should 
therefore be stated plainly that there is very little bunk 
in the volume. Ideally it might have been a far better 
volume, practically it could have been somewhat better 
(I shall try to show how), but actually it is creditable 
to the profession in its range, in its soundness and 
neatness, and not least in the generosity especially of 
the veteran scholars who undertook to epitomize results 
in whole areas of research. 


The respects in which OCD might reasonably have 
been better seem to me to be the following, in ascending 
order: 


(1) Bibliography. The briefer the article, the greater 
the need for a good introductory list of books and 
articles. -The weakness of OCD may be exemplified 
by the article Altars (cf. infra, p. 241). What could 
have been done, and what was done often enough to 
make one wish the ideal had been stated to contributors 
as a requirement, may be exemplified by M.N.Tod on 
Arbitration and on Epigraphy. The usual standard is 
middling and too low, though not often poor. 


(2) Citation of authorities. To give only two in- 
stances, H.J.Rose and C.M.Bowra document most of 
their statements which need it. Some authors give too 
little. As between giving merely the results of research, 
without argument, and constructing, at least in outline, 
some argument, with authorities, the latter policy should 
have prevailed wherever it was feasible. Unreasoned 
conclusions are unconvincing or dead, but argument 
has life. 


(3) Inclusion of more topics. It is precisely the less 
familiar regions and cities that often have to be looked 
up. Gortyn in Crete and its code are famous; but a 
student who looks up Gortyn may want not a character- 
ization of the code, but something about the city itself; 
or he may want the Gortyn in Arcadia. In either case 
he will be disappointed. Diller’s criticism on this score 
is just. The inclusion of many more such entries, many 
of them brief but with bibliography, should not have 
been difficult. 


(4) Inclusion of subjects not usually included in 
classical dictionaries. Under this heading, as under (3), 
there are whole areas, e.g. Religion, where imagination 
was used. But the subject-by-subject review will show 
that in some areas imagination seems almost to have 
been repressed. Thus although it would seem to me 
impractical to launch out into a survey of all classical 
knowledge, so as to sweep in (new) articles on Fi ire- 
Lighting and on Rivers as Frontiers, still Last was 
right in pressing for more in this line. Without some 
new subjects, studies tend to become cut and dried. A 
corollary is that many more specialists should have been 
sought out. 


(5) Inclusion of new knowledge of the subjects 
chosen. To expect every article to be based on fresh 
research, and to contain new truths, would be unrea- 
sonable, however ideal. Not a few articles will be 
noted, however, which succeed in doing just this; and 
a suggestion should have been made that every longish 
article should attempt to include at least one new or 
unfamiliar item. The best scholars naturally tend to 
do so: they work the hardest, their work goes hand in 
hand with lively interest, and a vigorous article results. 
Again the menace is cutting and drying; an epitome 
is all too likely, not merely to fail to advance studies, 
but to deaden them, by concealing the problems under 
a recital of hardened verities. Xenophon in this sense, 
as actually treated, was an unfortunate model. 
H.T.Wade-Gery’s Thucydides may be contrasted. —Again 
it would have been wise to tap more specialists. 


Practically, therefore, it would seem that a larger 
volume was called for. No doubt there were mechan- 
ical limitations. No doubt the production, in such a 
decade, of so fine a volume as the OCD we now have 
is itself an achievement deserving hearty praise. But 
for the future, without going beyond what is surely 
feasible, an increase of at least 25% but probably of 
less than 50% would result in usefulness far in excess 
of the cost. An increase of about 100% (a two-volume 
set, that is) would be necessary to approximate the 
ideal. 


OCD AND CLASSICAL STUDIES TODAY 


No reviewer could help forming impressions about 
the division of space as between subjects, and about the 
state of scholarship in each. These impressions are 
inter-related, and for what they are worth, I summarize 
them here. Details are given infra. 


In general, OCD consists disproportionately (not ab- 
solutely) much of explicit surviving book knowledge, 
too little of material fresh from the field, or from re- 
search. Minor literary figures, some of them mere 
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which, if matched in other fields, would result in a 
volume half again as large. Much the longest article is 
27 arid columns of scholarship feeding on itself: Schol- 
arship, History of (mostly literary of course; the his- 
tories of all other branches of scholarship are short hack 
jobs). Only seven articles out of the 103 longer ones 
are given to historical persons; and two of these, Cicero 
and Demosthenes, have space because they are authors. 
Even so, the total space given to these seven men is 
less than the space allotted to Scholarship, History of. 
Only six articles out of the 103 are primarily on Greek 
and/or Roman Art and/or Archaeology, and they total 
less than one half the space allotted to the history of 
literary scholarship. 


Archaeology is perhaps the weakest, both in OCD and 
in scholarship outside. This is partly because there is so 
much new material to assimilate, most of all from the 
Athenian Agora, but masses from other sites as well. 
Even where it fails, however, OCD is helpful because 
it shows that assimilation usually involves bringing vari- 
ous disciplines together. 


From this process, History will benefit in countless 
details. A major source of progress may well be a 
better understanding of Greek human nature: I think 
OCD shows inklings of this, but only a little as yet, 
with regard to Plato and Socrates; also Alexander 
(Edson on his Deification) ; and some for Thucydides. 
The playing fields of Eton have given scholarship some 
priceless values, but not the whole truth about Greeks. 


The study of Greek Philosophy appears to be his- 
torically unstable at the moment—more so than appears 
in OCD—with regard to the Pre-Socratics. More im- 
portantly, it has, yet to meet the challenge of living 
philosophers like Bertrand Russell, who has chided clas- 
sical scholars far devoting large parts of their lives to 
Plato, but no time at all to the study of those problems 
which Plato himself considered suprernely worthy of 
study. Until scholars are trained who can both read 
Plato with accuracy and apply the rigorous tools ot 
modern logic—a strenuous pair of requirements, but at- 
tainable—we shall not have criticism of Plato which 
approaches finality. But Russell and others have pointed 
the way, and some problems are solved. 


Literature in OCD and in scholarship has two tasks. 
One task is the usual, recurrent task of criticism, to in- 
terpret Greek literature to a new age. The literary 
criticism in OCD is limited, as it should have been, and 
is sound. The volume escapes entirely that error of 
over-interpretation, of trying to say what Sophocles or 
Thucydides (articulate though they were and skilled in 
expressing thoughts) really thought, but did not succeed 
in saying. The other task is the exploration of oral 
literature, the literary sub-continent now just being 


opened up by comparative studies. OCD is weak in this, 


weaker than it need have been. 


Mathematics and the Sciences have attracted men 
who, unlike the students of Greek philosophy, have suf- 
ficient mastery of the subjects in themselves to gauge 
Greek achievement accurately in nearly all phases, and 
to see it against the background of truth itself, in topics 
ranging from approaches to the integral calculus all the 
way to ophthalmology. A lay reviewer can only say 
that in all these fields OCD is inspiring. 


The subject which, it seems to me, has newly come of 
age, and is spread out properly in OCD, is Greek Re- 
ligion. The articles have the resultant vigor, with good 
bibliography, authorities cited, new topics written upon, 
and new items of knowledge. 


Minor Detaits 


Abbreviation. The Editors suggest none, but OCD 
seems indicated, and has been adopted in the new stand- 
ard list of abbreviations, G.Downey, American Journal 
of Archaeology 54 (1950) 268-272. 


Dictionary. H.W.Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage (Oxford 1937, latest corrected edition), 
p. 112, s.v. “dictionary,” is sensible as usual. A dictionary 
“ig concerned with words regarded as materials for 
speech [cf. Wérterbuch]; an encyclopaedia is concerned 
with the things for which the words are names.” Plurals : 
lexicons, encyclopaedias. The OCD is certainly, in this 
view, a brief encyclopaedia, and to call it by the same 
term as say The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary is 
needlessly to confound two terms easily distinguished in 
any language, although usage seems loose everywhere. 
Thus the old Ploetz Epitome, correctly so-called, is now 
vastly improved but mis-titled An Encyclopaedia of 
World History (ed. W.L.Langer). A lexicon is a dic- 
tionary of a learned tongue. Thus Daremberg-Saglio 
is a full-length encyclopaedia; so likewise is Ebert, and 
also Roscher; Liibker, like the OCD, is a brief encyclo- 
paedia. The confusion apparently arose from the earliest 
such works of reference, which being very brief could be 
called “dictionary” or “lexicon” without error; then the 
longer works, by Wm. Smith and the rest, thoughtlessly 
or modestly followed the lead. 

What is needed is a comparatively short word to carry 
the meaning, now unhappily borne by “dictionary” as 
one of its two meanings, “brief encyclopaedia.” The pres- 
ent review, unable to do more than call attention to the 
terms, falls back again on “dictionary” for this meaning. 


Termini. Nothing is said (p. v) as to the upper 
time limit, but it was evidently felt to be unnecessary to 
have any articles dealing primarily with anything before 
the Bronze Age; and we shall see that the Bronze Age 
itself is given no special emphasis. The lower limit is 
set specifically at a.p. 337, and persons who lived later 
than the second century receive less space. But again the 
rule is helpfully broken, to include Eustathius, Photius, 
Psellus, Thomas Magister, Triclinius, and Tzetzes. This 
list (the Editors’) may be enlarged to include Com- 
modianus, Dracontius, much of the article on Constan- 
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tinople, Procopius, Ravenna, Suidas, Saxons, Theodosius 
I and II, Tryphiodorus, Zosimus. See further Mr. 
Pease’s comments, infra page 250, and Diller’s review, 
CP 44 (1949) 264-265. 


Format. The format as a whole is traditional, 
pleasing—when is it otherwise with Oxford books ?—and 
efficient. The two-columned pages have lines of easy 
length, and despite 74 lines to a column the print is suf- 
ficiently large and luminous. The headings, in bold face 
caps, stand out properly. The system of subdivisions, 
with numbered sections, is also lucid. Columns, not 
pages, might have been numbered, but this would help 
only in referring to the long articles. The outer mar- 
gins will admit brief pencilled notes, but the inner and 
center margins afford no room for more than a couple 
of letters. The binding needs to be more strongly 
attached to the body of pages. 


No Illustrations. The exclusion of all illustrations, 
diagrams, maps, and charts was probably justified. 
few would have to be arbitrary selections, and anything 
like adequate numbers would mean a large expenditure 
of space and money. Thus, oddly, as visual material of 
all sorts has increased and improved enormously, use of 
it has become virtually impossible in books like the OCD. 
A century ago pictures were normal, and generally atro- 
cious. 


Transliteration. As to transliteration of Greek, 
many persons, and now the JHS itself (68 [1948] xix- 
xxi), would prefer almost no Latinization. The OCD 
is probably the last great monument to extensive Latin- 
ization of Greek; it is unfortunate. Nevertheless good 
sense and flexibility prevailed within the policy adopted, 
and no actual inconvenience, apart from a few entries 
under K, seems to result. In any case it is necessary to 
read carefully the Note to the Reader on page xx, both 
for Greek forms and still more for Latin I and J (infra, 
p. 250), U and V. Scholars will deplore Cnossos, but 
laymen will probably not be misled. f 


Abbreviations. On pages ix-xix is an excellent list 
of abbreviations of authors and works, ancient and mod- 
ern, which is recommended for American adoption in 
AJA 54 (1950) 268. The General Abbreviations, page 
ix, should also be recommended. Italics are not used 
for any abbreviations except c. for circa, where however 
ca. seems better, since c. is used for century. 


Bibliographies. There was no necessity to make 
the list of classical authors and works on pages ix-xix 
complete, and it is not. Liddell-Scott-Jones’ Greek- 


English Lexicon (1940), pages xvi-xli, is still the stand- 
ard place of reference for Greek Authors; for Latin 
Authors, the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Index Librorum 
Scriptorum Inscriptionum (Leipzig 1904), or the briefer 
list in Harpers’ Latin Lexicon (1907), pages vii-xi. 

As to bibliographies for the articles, the Editors apolo- 
gize for deficiencies in the latest years, but these surely 
are excusable in view of conditions. On the whole, it is 
surprising how many books are included with dates of 
publication right down to 1949. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that M.P.Nilsson’s Geschichte der griechischen Re- 
ligion I (Miiller-Otto Handbuch, Munich 1941) was 
available to almost no contributors. The two volumes 
of HSCP in honor of W.S.Ferguson (Vol. 51 and 
Suppl. 1 [Athenian Studies], both 1940) are hardly 
known, though Ferguson’s own recent articles are. 
M.Rostovtzeft’s Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World (1941) 
is not much assimilated. There are too few references 
to Louis Robert, whose works are also voluminous, but 
are indexed in part (his Bibliographie et Index, 1924- 
1937). David Magie’s garnering of knowledge about 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton 1950) was a year 
too late. The results of the American excavation of the 
Athenian Agora, largely in Hesperia (1931-; eight Sup- 
plements; Index vol.), are perhaps the main body of 
omitted archaeological data. 

Most books published in the United States, for some 
reason which is perhaps less obvious on this side of the 
water, are localized merely as “U.S.A.” without specify- 
ing cities; remote places like Boston, Chicago, and 
Berkeley do not obtrude themselves to cause bewilder- 
ment. 

At the ead, pages 969-971, three Appendixes by P.Maas 
give general bibliographies. I, General, more or less fills 
the need for details about the complete current bibli- 
ographies, the collections of summaries, encyclopaedias, 
large indexes, etc. (should not Daremberg-Saglio be 
added, Ebert, and Roscher?—especially since Liibker is 
there, along with RE). II, The History of Greek and 
Latin Literature, has the larger works; mention of 
H.J.Rose’s two volumes would have been helpful to 
readers who want the setting in brief compass. III, 
Bibliography of Greek Grammar (Vol. II of Schwyzer 
has been completed by A.Debrunner; Vol. III, Indexes, 
by D.J.Georgacas, will appear shortly), could well have 
been matched by another for Latin. Critical, expanded 
versions of these Appendixes are a need of scholarship. 


Misprints. Punctuation is generally unexception- 
able, but for a layman “Theodorus Rhoecus and Tele- 
cles” (p. 818) might need commas. Misprints are few; 
we have mailed a list of trivial ones to the Press, and 
give at the end of this review (infra, p. 254) only those 
which might mislead. 
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THE GREEK ARTICLES 
SETTING AND BACKGROUND 


Geology; Metals. The British Council for Archae- 
ology !:as had the excellent idea of compiling a list of 
authorities in useful ancillary disciplines, but OCD con- 
tains no article Geology. There are a few scattered facts, 
but no refererce to such works as R.Lepsius, Geologie 
von Attika (2 vols., Berlin 1891, 1893) with its fine 
maps. O.Davies, a mining engineer, treats Mines gen- 
erally: Laurium was the first to be systematically ex- 
ploited. Under Tin, Davies covers the places where 
there were mines; but it does not seem to be known 
whence archaic Corinth, for instance, got its tin. Copper 
is given one sentence, in F.N.Pryce’s Bronze, which is 
best but brief on sculpture; there is no reference to any 
chemical analysis (¢g. O.Davies, BSA 35 [1934/35] 
131-137; E.R.Caley, Hesperia Suppl. 7 [1949] 60-63; 
R.J.Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity has been announced), 
or to coins, and the content of Davies’ article Tin is 
neglected. Davies’ Iron teaches a little but is helpless 
in archaeology (cf. Minoan iron set like a jewel in 
silver) and Homer. His Lead is brief, and leaves one 
wondering e.g. where the early Spartans got lead for 
the ca. 100,000 little figurines found at the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia. Silver and Gold (both by Pryce) make 
no mention of coins. Flint deserved an article. No stone 
is treated, except Marble (Pryce) in a dozen lines. 
Building Materials adds a little. No Quarries—For 
chronology especially, articles on Earthquakes and 
Eclipses would help. 


Greece (Geography) by S.Casson does not wholly dis- 
regard geology, and adds sketchily on contours, soils, etc. 
Rainfall—neglected especially in relation to Thessaly, 
but the figures are startling for most of Greece—is not 
in. The low watertable e.g. of the Thriasian Plain today 
may well explain part of the story of its ancient poverty, 
and not just the (too-notorious?) poverty of Attic soil; 
an underground lake certainly explains Peirene at Corinth 
(so I am told by B.H.Hill): but Watertables are not 
mentioned. Copais by T.J.Dunbabin is all there is in 
this line; no Rivers and Riverbeds, no other Swamps or 
(northern) Lakes; Springs are treated only as Sacred; 
Wells are out, although almost a major part of the 
Agora Excavation is the digging of them. For all that 
has to do with water supplies, E.J.A.Kenny is probably 
the authority, but he gets only one reference. There is 
some introductory Geography under various regions, but 
by no professional geographer—OCD lacks any refer- 
ence e.g. to E.C.Semple, Geography of the Mediterranean 
Region: Its Relation to Ancient History (New York 
1931). There are two articles Olympus, but no Penteli- 
cum, Hymettus, Parnes, etc., nor generally Mountains. 
Flora and Fauna are almost entirely absent. Ethnology 


and Anthropology have no articles; perhaps they should 
appear largely under other headings (like Geography), 
but L.Angel’s work has shown that there is room for 
Physical Anthropology, conservatively introduced. 


Neolithic, Greek and with plenty of background from 
surrounding areas, by H.Hencken, would have made a 
good article. Prehistory should be in, at least as a 
cross-reference; Aegean is more than a sea, Bronze more 
than a metal. There is reason to believe that Greeks 
atrived in Greece ca. 2000 B.c., but for OCD, Greek 
History (M.Cary) begins ca. 1000 b.c. Minoan is the 
right place of entry, but A.J.B.Wace’s article is brief 
and has no bibliography; he rightly argues against 
Mycenae as a colony. His Crete (1) was also neces- 
sarily compact, covering the periods Neolithic through 
Late Minoan; likewise Cnossos and Phaestus. No other 
Cretan site is separately treated, not Mallia, nor Hagia 
Triada, nor Gournia. Wace’s Mycenae runs from ca. 
3000 on; it is good, he is at home; there is bibliography, 
though none for Mycenaean Period. Tiryns is good but 
brief. So far Wace, and anything he writes is to be 
read. A.R.Burn copes with the Minyans. There is not 
much else Minoan or Helladic (no entry Helladic, not 
even a reference): H.J.Rose’s Minos is legends, prop- 
erly; Dunbabin’s Argos, Orchomenus, and Thebes, and 
Pryce’s Pottery have a little. No other prehistoric site 
anywhere is treated. Eutresis, to take only one example, 
though worthy of a volume (H.Goldman; Cambridge 
1931) does not have even five lines. The OCD is 
Classical. 


History 


Population and Classes. A.W.Gomme decreases his 
estimates to 110,000 for Athenian slaves in 431 B.c., in- 
creases them to 106,000 in 323; and largely follows 
Beloch for the rest of Greece. Gomme s.v. Cleruchy 
gives 10,000 as the number of Athenian cleruchs ca. 
430 B.c. Freedmen (R.H.Barrow), Metics (J.A.O.Lar- 


“sen), Demiurgoi (F.W.Walbank), Slaves (R.H.Barrow; 


W.L.Westermann would have been more exciting; 
R.L.Sargent [Robinson] isthe author of The Size of 
the Slave Population at Athens, diss. Illinois, 1923, pub. 
Illinois Stud. Soc. Sci. 12 [1924] 293-428, a much better 
study than some mentioned in the bibliographies), and 
Slavery, Law of (A.Berger) are in good hands, but 
novelty is absent, and J.Hasebroek, Staat und Handel 
im alten Griechenland (Tibingen 1928; English trans- 
lation, London 1933) is still unanswered. 


History. No article on the Greeks attempts to 
establish their origin or characteristics; for the latter 
see C.W.Blegen, HSCP, Suppl. 1° (1940; = Ath. Studies 
Ferguson) 1-9. Hellenes, by V.Ehrenberg, gives only 
the origin of the name; there is no article to do the 
same for the term Greeks. As to Greek History, what 
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was needed was a brief, sound, and mature account by 
a writer with a gift for nice turns of thought and 
phrase. M.Cary is such a writer and he has done this 
job to the queen’s taste. N.G.L.Hammond’s Dorians 
is better than A.R.Burn’s Ionians. (Renaissance or) 
Renascence has no article, but surely after R.Carpenter 
proved the depth of the Dark Ages (also no article) 
and the swiftness of the Greek revival once it started 
(AJA 37 [1933] 29 et ante; and A.D.Nock, Gnomon 10 
[1934] 293), articles were needed. Colonization (Burn) 
was “primarily agrarian” to start with, but Blakeway’s 
work (BSA 33 [1932/33] 170-208) is recognized: this 
view is probably sensible, but more hints should be given 
—even the bibliography is meager—to show that the 
stage of glib generalizations on this subject ought to 
have passed. Did Hellenism flourish exclusively, or al- 
most exclusively, between the isotherms 40°-January and 
80°-July? Did the Kypselidae have a “coherent personal 
plan” for colonies? City-Founders (J.E.Fontenrose) 
omits to state that the founders of colonies were regu- 
larly aristocrats. 


P.N.Ure’s Pheidon is too unsceptical, and has little 
on coinage. Alcmaeon is omitted, except that the Alc- 
maeonidae (M.Cary) get five lines. Draco (R.J.Bonner ; 
“621 8.c.” unquestioned) aimed “to allay the discon- 
tent of the masses,” but the article is better than 
these samples. A.W.Gomme’s Solon avoids controversy ; 
C.M.Bowra has written the literary part. Pisistratus, 
Hippias, and Hipparchus (“a patron of art but amorous” 
—italics not Ure’s) seem fair enough. Gomme’s Cleis- 
thenes leaves constitutional matters to other articles: 
e.g. under Athens, Cleisthenes is said to have “established 
a true democracy,” whereas certainly he only laid a 
basis which could be used for that; essentially Ephialtes 
and Pericles were the first so to use it. 


P.Treves rounds off a good account, with bibliography, 
of the Persian Wars by bringing it down to 449/8. His 
Miltiades is also good, and the poor but noble Themis- 
tocles is not over-rated. Gomme’s Aristides, Cimon, and 
Callias each give little help on bibliography; for Callias 
e.g. Wade-Gery’s study of the Peace (HSCP, Suppl. 1 
(1940; == Ath. Studies Ferguson]) was evidently not 
available. All the biographies mentioned thus far deal 
with exciting persons and fail to make them interesting. 
But Gomme shows in his Pericles that an account can 
be at once interesting and conservative—conservative in 
being opposed to Beloch’s view, and in this instance 
questionable. 


Most scholars need space to be interesting, and 
Gomme’s full page on the Peloponnesian War is no dis- 
appointment: it moves, and with authority. There will 
be major questions, as again about Pericles, but they can 
wait until Gomme’s whole Commentary on Thucydides 


is out. Cleon, The Four Hundred, and the Thirty 
Tyrants (all Gomme) are again brief; so are H.D.West- 
lake’s Alcibiades (up-to-date bibliography) and_ his 
Lysander (no estimate of him as a person, no consid- 
eration of divine honors). D.E.W.Wormell should blame 
Conon more for Aegospotami, but his Agesilaus is 
an (unoriginal) good estimate. A.Momigliano and 
A.W.Pickard-Cambridge on Dionysius I, Westlake on 
Jason of Pherae and on Epaminondas, N.G.L.Hammond 
on the Sacred Wars and on Philip II are authors well 
selected. F.M.Heichelheim on Eubulus is brief but 
good. J.F.Dobson’s two pages on Demosthenes are fine 
on the rhetoric, but the man will have to wait for real 
understanding (along with many Greeks). We come to 
W.W.Tarn himself on Olympias. The best short sum- 
mary anywhere of Alexander, by G.T.Griffith, is not 
flawless: he admits a possibility that Alexander con- 
ceived the unity of mankind, but gives no reference to 
Tarn, AJP 60 (1939) 41-70 (nor to the article which 
provoked this reply, M.H.Fisch, AJP 58 [1937] 59-82, 
129-151) ; yet the plan of universal monarchy is held to 
be dubious. ‘The soul” too romantically “wore out the 
breast.” 


Griffith writes on Colonization, Hellenistic, but the 
period has no other general articles: Tarn’s book 
Hellenistic Civilisation, which pointed the way, still has 
to supply the want. F.W.Walbank’s Demetrius of 
Phalerum offers no amusement, but his Olympiodorus 
at least gives some recent bibliography; he handles 
Lachares, also Chremonides (dates?); Euryclides, 
Micion, and others are omitted, and Roman Athens fares 
ill in Herodes Atticus (J.W.H.Atkins) which has no 
bibliography, not even Graindor. But Walbank treats 
Aratus of Sicyon, who “carried adaptability to the 
height of greatness,’ and Philip V. Too brief is 
J.G.Milne on Apollonius (3), the finance minister of ca. 
262-242; Zeno, he of the papyri, has no separate ar- 
ticle. The Ptolemies down to but fortunately not in- 
including Cleopatra are disposed of in a batch by 
F.M.Heichelheim, except that Tarn handles Ptolemy I 
as an historian. Griffith may be a little better, though 
no less cramped, on some of the Seleucids, likewise 
T.R.S.Broughton on Mithridates (1)-(6). The com- 
parison is unfair, but W.W.Tarn puts punch into even 
shorter paragraphs: Diodotus; Euthydemus; Deme- 
trius; Menander of Bactria, “the only successor of Alex- 
ander except Cleopatra VII who acquired a legend”—he 
became a Chakravartiu; Sandracottus; and finally Cleo- 
patra (VII) herself, the liveliest article in the volume. 
If in this latter piece there is a touch of feeling, not 
quite objective and temperate, the reader can be grate- 
ful. OCD is a wholesome dish; it needs more spice. 


Historiography, Greek does not mention explicitly 
the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, but declares Theopompus’ 
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Philippica to be “the crowning achievement of classical 
and the forerunner of Hellenistic historiography.” 
P.Treves does not know H.Bloch (HSCP, Suppl. 1 
[1940] 303-341), but includes B.Croce in the bibliog- 
raphy—and I suppose echoes him occasionally in the 
many doubtful statements of the article. At the end, 
M.Cary has a too-brief paragraph on Modern Studies. 
J.L.Myres’ Hecataeus is reasonable, his Logographers 
and his Herodotus make up for the lack of highe: in- 
spiration by being systematic, documented, and useful. 
G.L.Barber’s Atthis and Philochorus are now over- 
shadowed by F.Jacoby’s Atthis (Oxford 1949) but they 
are good. 


Thucydides, H.T.Wade-Gery’s sole article, is fresh 
and original, the most ambitious single article in OCD, 
and (though the superlative is perhaps only the re- 
viewer’s personal whim) in many respects the best. 
The History is in five main distinct parts: they are 
considered separately, and masterfully, without day- 
dreams about “Unity,” or inferences from the Zeitgeist 
dimly discerned in the speeches, much less cheap hodi- 
ernal analogies. The article does not shrink, in some 
ways it enlarges, one’s notion of Thucydides; but Wade- 
Gery does not write in a kneeling position. Without 
having proofs all marshalled, and without naming the 
particulars here, I think there are errors in the account, 
as well as a few charming vagaries (e.g. Thucydides 
personally as an officer “saw war as a matter of style”) 
but in the main this article reflects a penetrating in- 
telligence and hard work. 


G.L.Barber does Oxyrhynchus, The Historian from, 
wherein he fails to accept Bloch, op. c¢it.; Ephorus; 
Theopompus, without wild praise; Timaeus. Griffith 
treats the Ephemerides, with references to Karst and 
Endres. Tarn has articles on Callisthenes, Aristobulus 
of Cassandreia, Cleitarchus, and Onasander. Polybius 
seems to me very creditable to A.LH.McDonald. A.H.M. 
Jones on Josephus, F.W.Walbank on Plutarch (all the 
works lined up), and H.Mattingly on Eusebius are im- 
aginative selections of authors, with good jarticles result- 
ing. 


Regions and Cities: Geography and History. Fol- 
lowing ample classical precedent, local geography and 
history are treated together. Nearly every principal 
region has an article, but not all. e number of 
omitted lesser regions, islands, and cities is deplorably 
large (A.Diller, CP 44 [1949] 263-265), The articles, 
ideally, should have been distributed among more au- 
thors. But the spatial limitations were severe: seven 
lines for Magna Graecia! (E.T.Salmon; ‘but eight more 
for bibliography, now to be augmented) by Dunbabin’s 
The Western Greeks: The History of Sicily and South 
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Italy from the Foundation of the Greek Colonies to 
480 B.C. [Oxford 1948]) and again the British gift is 
evident for making a small, neat, well-wrapped package. 
Moreover for several areas a second article, on Cults 
and Myths, is subjoined. These second articles are 
lively and have data nowhere so easily accessible: 
C.F.Edson, for instance, on Macedonia, Cults of. Thes- 
saly is by H.D.Westlake; no Cults, which should have 
been assigned to P.A.Clement. Macedonia (N.G.L.Ham- 
mond) is good, but Chalcidice and Olynthus (M.Cary) 
largely omit archaeology, and do not mention M.Gude, 
A History of Olynthus (Baltimore 1933). Of course 
such topics as Bottiaeans have no articles. Epirus is 
well treated by N.G.L.Hammond, and Thermum, with 
archaeology. Fontenrose has a good bibliography for 
Dodona. Aetolia (N.G.L.Hammond) and Aetolia, Cults 
and Myths (F.R.Walton) are good. 


Thermopylae (P.Treves) is disappointing without top- 
ography or archaeology: Y.Béquignon could have added 
much (RA Ser. 6, vol. 4 [1934] 14-33) ; and for 480 B.c., 
Marinatos (summary in JHS 59 [1939] 199-200). Was 
Boeotia (Dunbabin) “always” backward artistically? 
Dunbabin’s Tanagra is slight, Thespiae also; Lebadea 
et al. are omitted, and Thebes has a bare undocumented 
reference to excavations (it needed F.Waage, just as 
Boeotia as a whole needed A.W.Gomme, P.Guillon, or 
the lamented M.Feyel). Boeotia, Cults and Legends 
(H.J.Rose) is of course another story. Marathon 
(P.Treves) is little more than a useless reference to 
W.Wrede in RE s.v., and therefore misses significant 
excavations. The Tetrapolis, barely mentioned, has no 
article; and in general the various articles on Attica 
are not much better done than Boeotia, though Attica 
itself (Dunbabin) lists the standard maps. His Athens 
has three building periods, Pisistratid, Periclean, Had- 
rianic; a fourth, 229-ca. 146 B.c., would have been 
added if the Agora had been closely considered. Ne- 
glected also by M.Rostovtzeff (Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellen.) 
and J.Day (Ec. Hist. Ath.), the benefactions of the 
Hellenistic monarchs, and their calculated purpose, as 
well as the readiness of the Athenians to accept, are 
now illustrated in a new way by a decree which has 
Queen Laodice and some king whose name is not pre- 
served listed as donors of furnishings to the Tholos 
itself (H.A.Thompson, Tholos at Ath., Hesperia, Suppl. 
4 [1940] 144-147). The article Athens shouid have 
been assigned to Thompson. 


Peloponnesus (V.Ehrenberg) would be better under- 
stood through some figure for population earlier than 
1928. It is said to have “had but little communication 
with the sea.” Corinth (Ure) omits the volumes on 
the excavations one and all; likewise the Guide (Rhys 
Carpenter, Ancient Corinth, ed. 4 [1947], revised by 
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O.Broneer) and F.J.deWaele in RE, Suppl. 6 (1934), 
s.v. “Korinthos,” with a sketch plan cf the Long Walls 
and the whole city, and complete references. Instead, 
J.G.O’Neill shares the bibliography with H.Payne. (Add 
now Dunbabin’s excellent article “The Early History 
of Corinth,” JHS 68 [1948 (1950)] 59-69.) Acro- 
corinth has one mention but no article; Perachora has 
neither, nor the diolkos. Messenia (A.M.Woodward) is 
not so well handled as Laconia, the article leaves all 
the history post-369 B.c. to Roebuck’s book; Messene 
has no references. But Cults and Myths are treated as 
they should be, for Messenia, Arcadia, and Argos, by 
H.J.Rose. Triphylia is omitted: H.Bisbee (Hesperia 
6 [1937] 525-538) should have done it. If any archae- 
ological references for Pylos (Dunbabin) were in place, 
then C.W.Blegen, AJA 43 (1939) 557-576. Elis should 
have been assigned to J.Sperling (AJA 46 [1942] 77-89). 


W.A.Laidlaw was evidently held to a six-item bibli- 
ography for Delos; among its omissions is the most 
vivid piece of historical reconstruction which epigraph- 
ical (or largely epigraphical) studies have produced: 
W.S.Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, chapter 9. J.H.Kent, 
“The Temple Estates of Delos, Rheneia, and Mykonos,” 
Hesperia 17 (1948) 243-338, should now be cited. 


G.T.Griffith is readable on Rhodes, and H.J.Rose follows 
with the hints of a remote past. The islands as a 
whole are not inspiring in OCD. Ten lines, and no 
reference, for Samothrace (M.Cary) would have been 
better, whatever the space, by K.Lehmann. 


More editorial imagination is evident in the articles on 
Asia Minor: W.M.Calder’s Lydia, Sardes, Galatia; 
T.R.S.Broughton’s Cappadocia and Bithynia; A.H.M. 
Jones’ Lycia; cult sites by Fontenrose. M.Crosby 
should have had Halicarnassus, J.L.Caskey Troas, though 
D.E.W.Wormell is useful on Aeolis. For the cities 
here, as in the islands and the Thrace-ward regions, 
more use might have been made and more references 
added to ATL 1 (1939) 461-566, the Gazetteer—a job 
more hurried than A.B.West would have made it, but 
not deserving neglect. 


A few suggestions may be given for the more dis- 
tant places: G.Downey, its historian, could have done 
Antioch; F.E.Brown, Europus; Dows Dunham, Meroé. 
But there are many good items: J.G.Milne on Egypt 
under the Greeks and Romans (“Greek influence was 
never more than a veneer in the interior of Egypt,” 
and Rome was ultimately forgotten); also Thebes 
and Philadelphia. E.T.Salmon is not bad on Acragas, 
nor A.Momigliano on Syracuse; for Carthage there is 
H.H.Scullard on the Topography as well as W.N.Weech 
on the history. Palestine might have had an article— 
there is more of classical interest than OCD contains, 


but I note here Jews (A.H.M.Jones), Jewish Greek 
Literature (J.D.Duff), and Septuagint (H.J.Cadbury: 
“Greek and Roman references to things Jewish are not 
derived directly from LXX”). W.F.Albright might 
well have contributed on the Phoenicians (A.R.Burn) : 
cf. “The Role of the Canaanites [Phoenicians] in the 
History of Civilization,” Studies in the History of Cul- 
ture [in honor of W.G.Leland] (American Council of 
Learned Societies; Menasha, Wis., 1942) 11-50, an im- 
portant article. M.Cary is excellent on Tarentum. 
Bactria is the work of W.W.Tarn. E.H.Warmington 
does Asia and also India well; an authoritative article 
on Greek influences on China would be welcome. M.Cary 
treats the Euxine acceptably, and Tarn Arabia, the in- 
terior of which was always unknown in classical an- 
tiquity. Tarn also writes on Camels. J.H.Oliver should 
have done the Adriatic. Classicists will profit from 
C.E.Stevens’ Celts, and from J.J.VanNostrand on Spain 
and on the Celtiberians (but I miss E.Hiibner, Monu- 
menta Linguae Ibericae [Berlin 1893]). Warmington, 
who handles most of what bears on ancient geographical 
knowledge with freshness and authority, reaches out 
e.g. to Caucasian Albania, to Oasis, to the Alps, and to 
Albion itself; to Oceanus and, perhaps not too seriously 
(cf. Last), to the Troglodytae; he can make even the 
topic Europe interesting. 


Persia by Mrs. M.S.Drower has history, religion, 
and art; its fault is brevity, not the omission of 
A.T.Olmstead. H.J.Rose under Religion, Persian, is 
largely on what to read, Zoroaster on what the Greeks 
knew; F.R.Walton considers Anahita. Achaemenids by 
Mrs. Drower has a good bibliography. Tarn is here 
with Susa and Cunaxa, a column on Parthia, vigorous 
as always, and an article on Artavasdes I of Armenia. 
A few individual Persians are treated, and Satrap is 
by Mrs. Drower. All this as a whole is more than 
passable, but the reader misses the impression of 
grandeur and of fateful awe with which Herodotus 
contemplated Persia. For problems raised recently, and 
dealt with more inspiringly, see A.D.Nock in AJA 53 
(1949) 272-285. 


Sparta. A.M.Woodward writes on Laconia and on 
Amyclae, then on Sparta, with H.J.Rose doing the 
Cults and Myths, M.Cary on Lycurgus indicates the 
possibilities, archaeological evidence being crucial. The 
origin of the Ephors (Woodward) is early and ob- 
scure. J.A.O.Larsen treats the Perioikoi—a very good 
article—and the Helots; Krypteia is by Woodward, who 
has also written on Apella and on Gerousia, but without 
benefit of J.H.Oliver’s Gerousia (Hesperia, Suppl. 6 
[1941]). The Peloponnesian confederacy, finally, is Lar- 
sen’s work. Thus Sparta throughout is treated by ex- 
perts. Cythera with its murex fisheries (Woodward) 
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is another good bit. About Sparta much will have to be 
reconsidered in the light of K.M.T.Chrimes, Ancient 
Sparta (Manchester 1949) and of N.G.L.Hammond, 
“The Lycurgean Reform” (JHS 70 [1950] 42-64). 


PouiticaL InstiTUTIONS 


Groups within the Polis. Gonime handles the 
Genos without help from the Salaminioi (W.S.Fergu- 
son, Hesperia 7 [1938] 1-76). Eupatridae is short. 
Phratriai is a little longer and better; it has three 
items of bibliography, one a particular inscription. But 
Orgeones (all these by Gomme) is of nine lines. Thiasos 
is omitted, Eranos (F.M.Heichelheim) is largely finan- 
cial; Adoptio is wholly Roman. But M.N.Tod’s Clubs 
is what is wanted, and it tells where to find more. 


The Polis and Its Phases. Phylae (Gomme) is 
above-average, but omits all references; most important 
is E.Szanto, Ausgewdhlte Abhandlungen (Tubingen 
1906) 230. V.Ehrenberg’s Synoecismus is based on 
Kahrstedt (RE) but is so brief as to lack all examples. 
Ehrenberg has most recently studied the origin of the 
Polis, but to take only the first paragraph of his present 
article Polis: it again neglects archaeology, viz. the 
compactness of the Mycenaean and other early Greek 
cities. Were these “antimonarchical” in origin? Did 
Greeks ever at any period reside scattered over the 
countryside? How many ringwalls are ante-400 B.c.? 
He goes on with Menarch (interesting, and some new), 
Aristocracy (so-so; no bibliography), Oligarchy (“the 
victory of the urban over the tribal organization”?), 
Tyranny (he fails to make the class distinction between 
the earlier, aristocratic, tyrants, and the fourth-century 
lower-class adventurers), and Democracy (not very 
penetrating). Ure’s Aisymnetes is good, but all these 
articles, enviable assignments, should be better. The 
physical divisions and parts of the polis get little atten- 
tion: there is e.g. no article Agora or Forum. 


Membership, Magistrates, Voting. V.Ehrenberg’s 
Citizenship, again, is competent, but omits such facts as 
that we know of only two grants of Spartan citizenship, 
whereas A.Billheimer in 1922 could list 286 from Athens 
(Naturalization, diss. Princeton, 110-128). Magistracy 
(Ehrenberg) is on officials, not on their legal status as 
a group; Kahrstedt is listed without Ferguson’s drastic 
review (AJP 59 [1938] 229-237). Sortition cites Aris- 
totle, Headlam, and its author Ehrenberg (RE); “ex- 
cept by a few critics like Socrates, it was never discussed 
on principle’; double sortition, at least in one instance, 
was “nonsensical.” This article, like others in OCD, 
packs into a few neat lines the knowledge and thoughts 
of twenty years ago. Voting’s ten lines (Ehrenberg) 
must now make room for J.A.O.Larsen, CP 44 (1949) 
164-181. There is no entry Lot or Allotment cross- 
referring to Sortition; no article Cycles, which might at 


least introduce the reader to the greatest chronological 
discovery in Greek epigraphy; no article Representation 
—even without the rich unpublished data on the Athenian 
bouleutai, still there is A.W.Gomme, Population (Oxford 
1933) 56-65. 


Athenian Political Institutions were entrusted to 
A.W.Gomme, except that the judicial (Ephetai, Heliaea, 
Dicasteries; also Sycophants) rightly went to R.J.Bon- 
ner, the naval (Trierarchy) to C.G.Starr, but Symmoria 
to F.M.Heichelheim, and Ephebi to T.J.Haarhoff. Ephebi 
has no bibliography, and the reader would not suspect 
that the Athenian epigraphical sources are more exten- 
sive than for any other subject, even the bouleutai and 
the prytaneis. Dicasteries is a contribution on some his- 
torical points; but it should not cite Hommel without 
reservations; and it does not suspect how much is yet 
to be done. Perhaps because of sheer spatial limitations, 
Gomme did not envisage a mean between brief summaries 
of the familiar, and lengthy penetrating researches; the 
latter he gives us superbly elsewhere, the former here. 
The notion of ten-year terms for the Archontes ante- 
683/2 should be on the defensive. Trittyes will need 
reconsideration. Ostracism is ascribed to Cleisthenes, and 
6000 ostraka with the one name were certainly not re- 
quired to ostracize a man. Sounder in the main, but no 
more biting, equally brief, and uniformly deficient in 
bibliography are Thesmothetai, Areopagus, Ecclesia, 
Boule, Prytanis, Strategi (in this hardly a problem 
hinted at), Grammateis (where a reliable summary 
would really be a help), Agoranomoi. Demoi could at 
least cite B.Haussoullier, La Vie Municipale en Attique 
(Paris 1884). On the other hand, so much will soon 
be added to many constitutional topics that perfection 
in OCD was out of the question. There is no article 
on the (extra-constitutional) Prostatés tow démou. 
Ehrenberg’s Archives, and his Axones, lag behind what 
the Agora has given and has stimulated. 


International States and Relations. Leagues is only 
four cross-references; we must await publication in final 
form of J.A.O.Larsen’s dissertation, A Study of Rep- 
resentative Government in Greek and Roman History 
(Harvard 1928). But his lifetime of study is behind 
Federal States, the good Amphictionies, Peloponnesian 
League, Delian League (it was perhaps wise not to try 
to anticipate the contents of ATL 3), Aetolian League 
(but its origin was early: E.Schweigert, Hesperia 8 


[1939] 5-12), and Achaean League. Larsen has also done 


Symmachia, Isopoliteia, Sympoliteia, Proxenos, Asylia, 


and finally International Law. I doubt whether within | 
the limits set any scholar could do better, and to get | 
more bibliography—there is e.g. a large literature not _ 


introduced on Proxenos—or more sting would require 


more space. M.N.Tod’s Arbitration is notable however | 


for a very full bibliography. 
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Economics 


F.M.Heichelheim wrote all of these, unless otherwise 
noted. 


Agriculture says that the Iron Age brought the 
iron plow and an agricultural revolution, but this and 
other statements need evidence; it can be cited com- 
pactly, as H.J.Rose does for religion. Arboriculture is 
general. There are no articles Trees, Forests (or 
Afforestation), Wood(s): cf. A.Seidensticker, Wald- 
geschichte des Altertums, 2 vols. (Frankfurt a. O. 1886). 
Olive Culture could be based on Pease in RE. Bee- 
Keeping is useful, and likewise (W.Telfer) Honey. 
Pasturage is on cattle—“cattle was the main source of 
wealth of the Greek and Roman peasants from earliest 
times. Horses were reared by the wealthier owners, 
horned cattle by the less well-to-do, and small cattle 
by the smaller peasants.” The first who comes to mind 
is the Theophon of Isaeus 11.41, not a peasant nor 
“small,” whose livestock consisted of 60 sheep and 
100 goats. Viticulture seems, however, excellent. 


Industry is good, though there is nothing on any- 
thing that may have approximated to mass production. 
F.A.Wright is amusing on Silk. He has articles on 
Spinning and Weaving, the latter telling how it was 
done. An article on actual Textiles, by L.Bellinger, 
would have been welcome. 

Study in these fields has been peculiarly cursed with 
the itch to generalize, and does not yet respect detail, 
so that faults are easily found eg. with Commerce. 
“The foreign population of Athens grew enormously.” 
“The markets of Athens were surprisingly efficient.” 
Is it not misleading to put Corinthian pottery in the 
“classical” Greek age? Surely a few words were in 
place on commerce in the economy of the polis, on its 
influence if any on policy; and on routes. The basis of 
Ptolemaic trade is given, not the results. D.Randall- 
Maclver’s Amber is nearer the mark. 


Finance appears to mix large with petty expenses, 
and is weak on the Athenian tribute. Money, Banks, 
Interest (Rate of), Usury, Bottomry Loans, and Monop- 
olies are much better. Endowments errs in saying epi- 
doseis had to be by citizens: a glance at eg. JG II? 
2332 would show over a score of metics plainly ‘indi- 
cated by ethnics. There is no article Economics, or 
Budget or Accounting, or Prices. 


Measures (F.N.Pryce) comprises length (the 
Athenian foot=0.2957 m.), area, and capacity (litres, 
not quarts)—thus one of the most likely to be consulted 
topics is not thorough. Pryce has written also on 
Weighing Instruments. There is no separate article or 
reference Talent, Drachma, Plethron, Choinix, etc. 


War. SHIPS. 


War, Art of (H.W.Parke) will not stand criticism; 
but then we really do not know exactly what happened 
when armies clashed: there has been no answer to 
A.D.Fraser’s “Myth of the Phalanx-Scrimmage” (CIV 
36 [1942/43] 15-16). OCD has no separate article 
Tactics, Battle, Strategy, Cavalry, Infantry. Armies is 
brief because uninspired, or vice versa; Arms and 
Armour (also Parke) has one or two good points; and 
his Mercenaries is more familiar ground, though it has 
nothing on morale, rates, terms, etc. The Editors have 
sometimes done well to give such topics to men who, 
like Parke, have written good books; but often as here 
the articles had to be so brief as evidently to seem 
hopeless to the author. G.T.Griffith writes on Phalanx, 
and Artillery was bound to interest. I.A.Richmond on 
Fortifications is again too brief, it has no conception; 
and it lacks L.D.Caskey (AJA 14 [1910] 298-309; see 
now L.B.Holland, AJA 54 [1950] 337-356) or anything 
on mud-brick walls in general (OCD should contain 
Bricks, or Adobe: see D.M.Robinson and J.W.Graham 
in Olynthus VIII: The Hellenic House [Baltimore 
1938] 224-229) ; it lacks above all R.L.Scranton, Greek 
Walls (Cambridge, Mass. 1941; review, CW 35 [1941/42] 
104-107). The long walls of Corinth deserve mention 
also (A.W.Parsons, Corinth III 2 [Cambridge, Mass. 
1936] 44-83). Siegecraft (Griffith) has similar defects, 
but like all these articles is not really bad. W.W.Tarn, 
who has spoiled us for everything inferior in this line, 
contributes Elephants, and Aeneas Tacticus; and 
J.A.O.Larsen War, Rules of. 


Ships and shipping are handled by C.G.Starr: 
Navies, Ships, Trireme, Quinquereme; Harbours, and 
Lighthouses. Canals is by G.H.Stevenson; Piracy by 
M.Cary. Some problems, even the trireme question (?), 
remain for settlement, but surely A.W.Gomme, “A 
Forgotten Factor of Greek Naval Strategy,” JHS 53 
(1933) 16-24 (reprinted in his Essays Gr. Hist. Lit. 
[Oxford 1937] 190-203) is central enough to deserve 
mention in the Starr articles, which have very limited 
bibliographies. 


Private ANTIQUITIES, Etc. 


The Life of the Individual. Names (P.Treves) is 
brief, and speaks as though every first son was given 
his grandfather’s name. Toys (F.N.Pryce) cites 
A.E.Klein (Flickinger) who might well have written 
one of these articles. Education (T.J.Haarhoff) has 
minor defects, and omits Jaeger’s Paideia. Women, 
Position of (F.A.Wright) doesn’t understand military 
necessities; and cites, but disregards, Gomme. I doubt 
if an article Courtesans, Hetairai, or even Pallacae 
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would damage readers; there is nothing but Prostitutes, 
Sacred, and a brief Aspasia—none of the other famous 
courtesans. (As for anything on Lesbians and the like, 
perish the thought.) Marriage, Law of (A.Berger) is 
largely Roman; so is his Adultery. Dead, Disposal of 
(H.J.Rose) taps a subject not yet properly surveyed. 
For any scholar, Gestures (Rose) is what there should 
be more of. —Diadem (Wright) is too short, but is 
what OCD is for; Ointments (L.Edelstein) is probably 
unsound; Rings (F.N.Pryce) has an article, but not 
Jewelry; Purple is by F.A.Wright, and Toilet also. His 
also are Foodstuffs, Meals, Wine, and Symposium; Die- 
tetics went to Edelstein. An article on Famines would 
have been useful. Pets; Horses, also Horse and Chariot 
Races; and Dogs: Wright is better on these. 


Houses (H.W.Richmond)—it seems incredible—is ig- 
norant of Olynthus. Heating (same author), Keys and 
Locks (F.N.Pryce), Furniture (Pryce), and Seals 
(Pryce) are routine. Clocks (H.J.Rose) is better. 
Aqueducts is wholly Roman. Roads (G.H.Stevenson) 
and Bridges (Richmond) are at least present; Postal 
Service (A.H.M.Jones) is good though brief. Travel 
(Richmond) is mostly Roman, and Inns (Stevenson) 
has no archaeology. Gymnasium (Wright) should have 
had many aspects; but it must be granted, as applying 
to most of these other topics, that dull articles are 
natural where research has been sketchy and where the 
topics themselves are humble. There is some amuse- 
ment, however, in Wright’s series Athletics (mostly 
“events”), Games, Agones, Boxing, Wrestling, Ball 
Games, and Dicing. Greek Hunting gave the animals 
no sporting chance; but I believe Wright under-esti- 
mates boars. 


RELIGION 


Archaeology. As a whole the articles on Religion 
are as strong as any in the book, but again Archaeology 
is the weak point. Caves, Sacred (H.J.Rose) is too 
brief to mention even one cave of the classical period, 
say Vari or Phyle. Mountain Cults (Rose) lacks cults 
on mountains, e.g. Hymettus. Omphalos (J.E.Fonten- 
rose) rightly hesitates as to identifying the alleged 
one at Delphi. His Temenos is what it should be. 
Temple (T.Fyfe) is architectural, having no relation 
to cult; further, there is no reason to doubt that the 
very largest temples were hypaethral; and the color 
does not have to be altogether imagined. Even Votive 
Offerings (S.Eitrem), though fairly long and many- 
sided, is still not sufficiently aware of the archaeological 
and epigraphical evidence for the common man; the 
bibliography could well include /G II iii, fase. 12. (Dedi- 
cations, wholly literary, should have a cross-reference. 


Of course many other articles involve Archaeology, 
some of them adequately [infra].) 


Altars. This subject will perhaps exemplify what 
OCD might have been. There is no article Bothros, 
Cult Apparatus, Eschara, Hearth, Megaron, Offering 
(or Offertory or Cult) Table—or on tables of any 
sort—but only 19 lines and three references on Altars 
(F.N.Pryce). Nothing could be more unreasonable 
than to expect this article to anticipate the results of 
C.G.Yavis’ full-length study (Greek Altars, St. Louis 
1949; review, AJA 54 [1950] 436-439) ; but a little more 
could have been done than was done; and failing that, 
the bibliography could have been reasonably complete. 
Thus Yavis refers to, but had not seen, the following: 
R.Hallo, Monumentaltére des Altertums (diss. Got- 
tingen, 1922); E.Jastrow, Tonaltdérchen aus den West- 
griechischen Kolonien (diss. Heidelberg, 1916, unpub.) ; 
also F.R.Fairbank, on “Portable Altars,’ ArchJ ser. 2, 
vol. 3 (1897) 54-62, which however is Christian. Yavis 
knew M.Wiencke, Greek Domestic Worship (diss. Johns 
Hopkins, 1947, unpub.; Yavis, p. 175, n. 23; need for a 
study of just this subject, H.J.Rose, OCD s.v. Worship, 
Domestic). These should be added to Pryce’s bib- 
liography, and with them, since he gives altars from 
Pompeii by E.Pernice, add Delos by W.Deonna, in 
Délos 18 (1938) 370-389, and the Athenian Acropolis by 
A.E.Raubitschek, in his Dedications (Cambridge 1949) 
359-367 (four altars known earlier than 480 B.c., p. 365). 
It might be useful to keep in sight K.Galling, Der Altar 
in den Kulturen des alten Orients (non vidi) and not 
least H.Leclercq s.v. “Autel” in DACL (Vol. I, Pt. 2 
[1907] cols. 3155-3189). But then Pryce does not even 
have the two principal works earlier than Yavis, viz. 
AdeMolin (De Ara apud Graecos, diss. Berlin, 1884) 
and E.Reisch in RE s.v., which are still needed for 
literary references, terms, etc. 


Festivals. Continuing with these few less well- 
handled subjects, we may record Carnea (M.P.Nilsson, 
brief but good), Dionysia (Nilsson), Olympic Games 
(F.A.Wright), Panathenaea (Nilsson), Pythian Games 
(Wright), Soteria (unsigned; the Athenian archon 
Polyeuctos will need more references, whatever his date). 
These and a few others make up a meager selection 
indeed among Greek festivals, hardly representative of 
the fun, excitement, profit, glory, and worship; nor help- 
ful to a scholar who would like a word on the Leuko- 
phryene, or the Naa, or the doings at Andania, or 
scores of others. The general article Festivals does all 
one column can, and a column by Nilsson at that. 


General and Abstract. If there is some weakness 
where Realien are involved, there is little or none in 
the mental spheres: After-Life (F.R.Walton, 1%4 col- 
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umns and excellent), Atheism (W.K.C.Guthrie, after 
Drachmann reducing the possible number, but not see- 
ing the problem in its largest aspects), Astrology 
(B.Farrington), Conversion (H.J.Rose; Nock wrote no 
articles), Daimon (Nilsson), Divination (A.S.Pease; 
all the kinds with their names), Ecstasy (Rose), Epi- 
thets, Divine (Rose), Epiphany (Guthrie), Euhemerus 
(K.O.Brink and Rose), Fate (R.A.Pack, lucid), Gnos- 
ticism (R.P.Casey), Hero-Cult (Rose)—no article 
Heroines—, Magic (S.Eitrem, good like all of these, 
but I am not sure magic in literature is separated from 
magic actually practiced), Miracles (Rose), Monotheism 
(Rose: there was none), Numbers, Sacred (Rose), 
Personifications (W.C.Greene, excellent: matter found 
nowhere else, and not harmed by unqualified references 
to the fourth century B.c. as “the twilight of the elder 
gods” and “the decay of the polis’; or the “Roman 
gift for abstract thought”), Possession (Rose: entheos, 
god or disease), Religion, Terms Relating to (Rose, 
useful; on p. 758, not in the strict alphabetical order) ; 
there is no article Religion, Greek, but there is Re- 
ligion, Minoan-Mycenaean (Nilsson, more than two col- 
umns, a preview of some of the conclusions in The 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and Its Survival in Greek 
Religion, ed. 2, Lund 1950), Sin (Rose; but nothing 
on conscience, or syneidésis), Soul (Rose), Supersti- 
tion (Rose), Syncretism (Rose), Theos (Nilsson), 
Transmigration (Rose; we may hope for an article by 
B.Einarson in RE s.v. Metempsychosis), Tyche (Pack, 
a painstaking article, but in some danger of trying to 
make philosophical what is merely loose popular think- 
ing). 


Cult, Various. A variety of subjects, all well 
treated: Ambrosia and Nectar (Rose), Amulets (Eit- 
rem), Aparche (Nilsson), Birds, Sacred (Rose), Cakes 
(Rose), Children (Rose), Colours, Sacred (Rose; more 
could be added on white), Curses (Eitrem, lively), Egg 
in Ritual (Rose: omits prehistoric tombs), Fasting 
(Rose: rare), First Fruits (Nilsson; the Kernos, sub- 
ject of an unpublished Radcliffe diss. by F.Schauroth 
[Upson], is nowhere mentioned, though it probably 
has had the longest continuous use of any known cult 
vessel), Incubation (T.A.Brady), Meals, Sacred (Rose), 
Milk (Rose), Music in Worship (Rose), Mysteries 
(Nilsson, two columns), Oracles (Fontenrose, accept- 
ing some sources perhaps too easily), Delphic Oracle 
(Guthrie, omitting some aspects; on this topic no one 
could compete with G.Daux), Palladium (C.Bailey), 
Plants, Sacred (Rose), Prayer (Rose), Procession 
(Nilsson), Relics (Rose: heroes’ bones), Ruler-Cult, 
Greek (C.F.Edson, significant), Sacrifice (Eitrem), 
Springs, Sacred (Eitrem), Stones, Sacred (Eitrem), 
Theoxenia (Rose), Trees, Sacred (Eitrem), and Wor- 


ship, Household (Rose: excellent, as always; there is 
no full-length study). 


Major Divinities. There is no article or reference 
Olympian Gods. M.P.Nilsson has a column on Zeus, 
“the only Greek god whose Indo-European origin can 
be proved with certainty.” The rest of the Olympians 
are treated by H.J.Rose, but Nilsson and Rose col- 
laborate on Dionysus, and F.R.Walton writes on As- 
clepius and on Aphrodite. Direct, vigorous, documented, 
many-sided, and sound, these articles make up as fine 
a series as OCD contains. Two deities, Apollo and 
Athena, get a full page each, the rest less, except 
Heracles. To the bibliography on Poseidon add 
A.S.Pease, “The Son of Neptune,” with a long list, 
HSCP 54 (1943) 69-82. The popularity of Asclepius 
has yet to be fully appreciated and proved: illness was 
common, its incidence heavy and more or less regular 
down the ages. 


Minor Divinities. Three more Rose articles, Folk- 
Tales, Mythology, and Mythographers, provide a back- 
ground. Achilles (Rose), “a magnificent barbarian” (?) 
in Homer, was probably an actual person originally: 
it is a stirring article, the first considerable one (nearly 
a page) in OCD. Rose did all the others in the follow- 
ing list, except when a different author’s name is given: 
Aeacus (2 stemma, useful here as in several Rose 
articles, too infrequent in the volume as a whole), 
Aegeus, Agamemnon, Aion, Aias, Argonauts, Atlas, 
Cabiri (W.K.C.Guthrie), Cecrops (J.E.Fontenrose), 
Cleobis and Biton (Guthrie; add G.Daux, BCH 61 
[1937] 61-66), Dioscuri, Gaea or Ge, Giants (G.M.A. 
Hanfmann; nothing on origins), Hades, Hecate, Helen 
(like many of these, this should be prescribed reading 
for literary scholars), Helios, Heracles—the longest of 
them all—, Iacchus, Iphigenia, Kronos, Leda, Leto, 
Meleager (unsigned), Minyas, Mithras, Nemesis, 
Oedipus (either real, or pure Mdrchen), Orpheus 
(Nilsson, along with Orphic Literature and Orphism; 
it would also have been pleasant to have I.M.Linforth 
on these), Pan (studied in detail by J.H.Young, but 
unpublished), Prometheus, Rider-Gods and Heroes 
(Eitrem), River-Gods (Eitrem), Theoi Patrooi, Theseus, 
and Wind-Gods (Eitrem; omits representations on 
Tower of Winds in Athens). 


Special. A special series, involving both mythology 
and archaeology, was assigned to G.M.A.Hanfmann: 
Centaurs, Cerberus, Charites (many references, some 
archaeology, but no inscriptions), Daedalus, Eros (add 
now F.Lasserre, La Figure d’Eros dans la Poésie 
grecque; diss. Lausanne, 1946; substantial), Gorgo or 
Medusa, Horae, Labyrinth (this alone seems weak), 
Maenads, Muses, Nereus, Nike, Nymphs (again inscrip- 
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tions could help), Oceanus, Psyche, Satyrs and Sileni, 
Sirenes, and Sphinx. Here, at least, Archaeology is 
fully represented, and a rounded treatment results. 
Hanfmann’s forthcoming monograph on the Seasons 
might well have suggested another article. 


T.A.Brady did the good article Egyptian Deities, and 
Ammon, Horus (Harpocrates), Isis (he might have 
added, more perhaps than any other ancient deity, all 
things to all men), Osiris, and Sarapis; also, briefer, 
Anubis, Bubastis, Busiris, Memnon, Mendes, Mneuis, 
Ptah, and Set. 


Likewise ably and appropriately, F.R.Walton dealt 
with the Anatolian Deities, then separately various 
related subjects: Adonis, Attis, Atargatis, Cinyras, 
Cybele, Eunuchs, Fish, Hermaphroditus (“the concept 
was due to ... rites,” but had nature no part?), Hiero- 
douloi, Men, Metragyrtes, Prostitution, and Sabazius. 


Cult Personnel. Exegetes (Fontenrose) was writ- 
ten long before the announcement of J.H.Oliver’s book 
The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral 
Law (Baltimore 1950). Lacking such monographs, 


though needing them, are Hierophantes (Fontenrose), 
Kanephoroi (Fontenrose and Rose), Parasite (Waddell : 
lacks the important reference R.Schlaifer, HSCP 54 
[1943] 35-67), Priests (Rose, good as always), Temple 


Officials (Fontenrose). There should be more. 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Art, General (unsigned) is only cross-references 
and a little bibliography of Germanic books, none of 
which understands art. R.Carpenter’s Esthetic Basis 
(Bryn Mawr 1921) might as well not have been written. 
Art, Greek Religious (G.H.Chase) is a neat summary 
on traditional lines; for architecture add (W.J.Anderson, 
R.P.Spiers, and) W.B.Dinsmoor, The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome (New York 1927; new edition an- 
nounced for 1950); also give Robertson in the second 
edition [1943]). Archaeology, Classical (S.Casson) has 
no bibliography, no cross-references, little of the old 
Casson spark; it shrinks the subject. OCD has almost 
nothing on practical archaeology: how sites are located, 
how excavations proceed, how remains are dated, how 
results are established; there was need for a good page, 
perhaps by H.A.Thompson, to represent the methods of 
modern archaeology, first developed ca. 1907 by B.H.Hill 
at Corinth and R.M.Dawkins at Sparta. Pausanias, 
though by E.H.Warmington, is useless, being merely 
geographical; Franklin Plotinus Johnson was the man. 
That the archaeology of Delos (W.A.Laidlaw) unbeliev- 
ably should get just six lines is typical of the treatment 
even of major sites: what a return for decades of 
French labor, for many fine French volumes! 


Painting and Vases. On the technique of painting, 
Encaustic (T.B.L.Webster) is good, but there is not 
much else—nothing e.g. on Pigments or Colours except 
Colours, Sacred (Color is on Latin rhetoric) ; we await 
P.Duell’s book. On how pottery was made and decorated, 
or on the shapes, no article, no part of an article: there 
is only a reference to G.M.A.Richter and M.J.Milne, 
Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases (New York 1935). 
A fairly large bibliography would be useful on the 
making and decorating. F.N.Pryce mentions “proto- 
Corinthian” in the one word and omits Corinthian in 
the article Pottery. T.B.L.Webster traces styles of 
design—bold, rich, e¢ al—under Vase-Painting, a column 
into which are compressed a surprising number of names 
and dates; the bibliography too introduces leading styles. 
A few potters/painters are in: but the brief Euthymides 
(Webster) omits J.C.Hoppin. No vase-painter is treated 
one-tenth adequately, no style receives a separate article. 
Geometric e.g. (no entry for a cross-reference) has only 
about a score of lines scattered under Pottery, Vase- 
Painting, and Painting. Painting (Webster) is another 
manful struggle against lack of space. Altogether these 
articles are a curiously pathetic group in the time of 
Sir John Beazley and his school. One is driven to con- 
ceive that the greatness of the master and his students, 
combined perhaps with the need for illustrations, dis- 
heartened the planners; but wrongly, because Webster 
himself has written interesting things which do not 
depend much on aesthetic afflatus or pictures. 


Sculpture is a little better. T.B.L.Webster, writ- 
ing on the individual sculptors from Cephisodotos (1) 
om, gives five or fewer references on each, mostly to 
books ; but S.Casson, writing on all the earlier sculptors, 
has no bibliography for any: the reader must turn to 
G.M.A.Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors (rev. ed., New 
Haven 1950). Webster gives reliable-looking lists of 
works for each sculptor, though none for Euphranor. 
Casson is more casual; his own contribution consists in 
occasional technical notes (e.g. use of clay or plaster 
models by the bronze-worker Phidias), which probably 
need checking. Canonic proportions ought to find some 
mention under Polycletus. Alongside of F.P.Johnson’s 
book on Lysippus, C.H.Morgan’s thesis (Lysippus; Har- 
vard, 1928; unpub.) could be mentioned, and particularly 
his unpublished paper in the American School in Athens, 
“The Dates of Lysippus,” since the dates of active work 
are implied in OCD as 372-ca. 300. No piece of 
sculpture gets an article for itself alone, except only the 
Laocoén (R.A.B.Mynors): well-rounded, but no bibli- 
ography; for the post-classical history, M.Bieber, 
Laocoén: The Influence of the Group since Its Dis- 
covery (New York 1942). The standing bearded figure 
in bronze from Artemision (as to which I have been 
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shown evidence tending to prove that it is neither Zeus 
nor Poseidon) receives only passing, undocumented 
reference. There might well be an article Xoanon, and 
certainly Kouros, and Kore (sic!). M.Cary’s Portrai- 
ture cites only Bernouilli and Poulsen. Many little writ- 
ers, philosophers, and grammarians who gave the world 
less have articles, but not Rhoecus, Telecles, Achermus, 
Micciades, Dipoenus, Scyllis, Callon, Onatas, Hegesias, 
and all Hellenistic and later sculptors except Eutychides 
and the two named Agasias. Hellenistic and Roman 
sculpture generally are neglected. There is nothing real 
on the Archaistic movement—the moving backward of 
taste through successively earlier styles. A.W.Lawrence 
is omitted. Greek Sculpture (Casson) is “the control- 
ling element in all Roman work down to c. a.p. 350” 
(cf. the next article, Sculpture, Roman). Early dates 
are given with misleading precision. The discussion as 
a whole, which is too brief, is based on schools, their 
style, their influence—not so much on the surviving 
works; there is none of the Rhys Carpenter influence. 
But Casson still could say of the Praxitelean Hermes 
that it is “now held by many to be a fine Roman copy” 
(p. 819), whereas Webster (p. 728) is dogmatic on the 
other side; neither mentions C.H.Morgan’s suggestion 
that W.B.Dinsmoor’s date for the moulding, as based in 
turn on L.T.Shoe’s studies, offers the correct clue, 
thus making the statute Hellenistic (first half of second 
century B.c.: Arch. Eph. 100 [1937] 61-68). So long 
as the Hermes problem is not clarified, the study of 
sculpture on many accounts is not solvent. There are in 
existence some respectable books on sculpture by a few 
respectable students of it, best of all for the archaic 
period. But for the classical and Hellenistic periods 
not enough is available of what Carpenter has under- 
stood. Always allowing for a few brilliant exceptions, it 
is fair to say that most students of the sculpture of these 
latter periods have been so busy making empty dog- 
matic pronouncements as “connoisseurs” that they have 
failed to learn anatomy, or to carve marble, or in gen- 
eral to attend carefully to detail. They have so dis- 
dained the minute patience of the despised philologians 
that they have not yet noticed that the success of Beaz- 
ley and his school is based on just such hard work, 
which need not smother but can enhance appreciation. 
Thus the desire to affix labels of authorship derived 
from literature, self-induced sensitiveness to lightly- 
based alleged regional “schools,” the study of photo- 
graphs instead of originals, respect for the tradition 
(i.e. Furtwaengler & Co.), eagerness to compile hand- 
books of all Greek sculpture, dogmatism, laziness, and 
“connoisseurship” have resulted in what OCD has 
to offer. 


There are summaries of the tradition under Alcamenes, 


Myron, Pythagoras, Ageladas, Critias, Agoracritus, Crit- 
ius, Phidias, Polycletus (Casson) ; and with more detail 
and system, as well as bibliography, on Praxiteles, 
Scopas, Lysippus, Cephisodotus, Euphranor, Eutychides, 
Leochares (Webster). Hermae (Casson) are “known 
before the Fifth Century.” 


Architecture. Towns (T.Fyfe) is dull. Fyfe's 
Architecture contains in §2 a really good formulation 
of “trabeated” (Greek) architecture. The arch however 
was known in Greece well before “200 Bc.” But the 
limitations of space were so severe that the Parthenon 
got left out. Columns (Fyfe) cites only B.Fletcher. 
Architectural terms are nowhere defined or discussed. 
Lucy T. Shoe’s Profiles of Greek Mouldings (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936) is one omitted subject and its inevitable 
author. 


A few kinds of buildings have articles: Temple 
(Fyfe) is useful for terms and for some Hellenistic 
details; Treasuries (Casson) omits Couch; Stadium 
(F.A.Wright) has nothing on the most perfect piece of 
architectural restoration in Greece, the one in Athens 
(1896) ; Palaces (Fyfe) mentions Palatitza. But noth- 
ing on assembly-places (W.A.McDonald, The Political 
Meeting Places of the Greeks [Baltimore 1943]) nor on 
the Greek stoa, fountain house, propylon, prytaneum 
(or the Prytanicum in Athens), tholos. Citadel is not 
treated or referred to separately. In contrast, H.J.Rose, 
Orientation [of Temples] shows how to make a useful 
short article. 


Acropolis (Fyfe) speaks oddly of “evidence” of 
pre-Greek walls, knows something of the work of 
G.P.Stevens, the proper author, but nothing of Broneer 
and the North Slope. Parthenon has only D’Ooge and 
Penrose for bibliography, but the one reference in 
Propylaea is to Dinsmoor’s textbook, and Erechtheum 
has the one inevitable item, though only two of its four 
authors. Olympieum (H.W.Richmond) lacks Dinsmoor. 
These are the only Athenian buildings (except the 
theater), and the treatment is dull. Ictinus (Richmond) 
has no bibliography, Callicrates is three unsigned lines, 
Mnesicles the same. Yet Mnesicles at least has now 
emerged with something like personality: L.T.Shoe, 
“Dark Stone in Greek Architecture” (Hesperia Suppl. 8: 
Studies Shear [1949] 347 et passim). Bassae is treated 
sketchily by T.J.Dunbabin and Richmond. Thus OCD 
omits all but five Greek buildings. 


Sculpture could not be treated better because not 
enough people know much more, and no one knows 
enough. But in the hands of B.H.Hill, W.B.Dinsmoor, 
R.Stillwell, H.A.Thompson, L.T.Shoe, G.P.Stevens, and 
others, architecture has become a mature, exact subject. 
D.S.Robertson has shown that the results can be grasped 
and written about without years in the field. 
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Archaeology, Miscellaneous. Geins (Pryce) omits 
J.D.Beazley, The Lewes House Gems (Oxford 1920). 
Mosaic (Pryce) omits Olynthus. His Glass however 
is useful. Fibula is not his interest; Broneer should 
have done Lamps, D.B.Thompson Terracottas, F.Waage 
Samian Ware. Amphora Handles needed an article, by 
V.Grace. In a volume sadly lacking much that numis- 
matics could give, J.G.Milne’s Coinage does all one 
excellent article can to make up: there is no article 
Numismatics, no mention of coins under Art, and of 
course no article Hoards (S.P.Noe being the non- 
author), Stater, Electrum, Devices—Herodotus, but 
not OCD, thought Shield-Devices worth mention (cf. 
G.H.Chase, HSCP 13 [1902] 61-127). 


LITERATURE 


Special Topics and Aspects. Not the least good 
feature of the literary articles—the core of the book— 
is a series of essays many of which are by no means 
duplicated elsewhere. The names of the authors certify 
to the many good things here: Allegory, never popular 
among the Greeks (J.Tate) ; Assonance, with numerous 
examples (J.D.Denniston); Biography, with material 
not often found in this form (F.W.Walbank) ; Dialogue 
(R.Hackforth) ; Didactic Poetry (R.A.B.Mynors), a full 
and pleasant discourse; Epigram (G.A.Highet and 
J.W.Duff), with its thousand years divided into four 
stages; Fable (W.M.Edwards) ; Forgeries, among which 
one must distinguish as to types and intent (Denniston) ; 
Gnome (Denniston) ; Hiatus, in Verse (Denniston), in 
Prose (W.H.Shewring), both useful; Hypothesis (Den- 
niston), just right; four kinds of Letters (Hackforth) ; 
Literary Criticism in Antiquity (J.W.H.Atkins) with 
good comments on Aristophanes, on Plato’s Republic, 
and on the great “seminal” work, Aristotle’s Poetics; 
Metre, a major article, ten columns in length, by Den- 
niston himself; Paroemiographers (W.M.Edwards) ; 
Parody (Denniston), spirited; Patronage, Literary 
(R.M.Henry), “due first to the tyrants” (?), mostly in- 
stances—more can be done on this subject; Physiogno- 
monici (L.Edelstein; but E.C.Evans has done more 
and better); Plagiarism (Denniston); Prose-Rhythm 
(Shewring); Pseudepigraphic Literature (H.J.Rose) ; 
Rhetoric, Greek (Atkins)—but no article Figures of 
Speech, much needed especially by lay consultants; Rid- 
dles (Edwards and Wright: the Greeks liked them, the 
Romans did not); and Symposium Literature (Tate). 


Epic. C.M.Bowra’s Homer is a clear and I think 
a fair summary, four columns in length; he continues 
and broadens it in another excellent piece, Epic Poetry. 
Slightly overlapping, as it should, W.F.J.Knight’s Epic 
Cycle is hardly less good; and he also does Homeridae, 
Hymns, Agon Homeri et Hesiodi. J.F.Lockwood’s 


Eustathius may be mentioned here. Hesiod is yet an- 
other good job (T.A.Sinclair; I hope we may soon 
enjoy H.T.Wade-Gery on this at-the-moment-histor- 
ically-most-interesting of all Greek authors). 


OCD was not planned and written in time to allow 
for and to include the full significance of pre-literate 
(or oral, or aural) literature. Knight’s Rhapsodes is 
actually pre-Parry, and J.W.Pirie’s Alphabet is pre- 
Carpenter (he says the Greeks used the Phoenician 
alphabet by the eighth century and probably much ear- 
lier; of four bibliographical references, none is later 
than 1934; some informed and just scholar like M.N.Tod 
should have been chosen). These deficiencies are hard 
to excuse, but the harm is restricted to a very few 
articles; and unhappily the same errors would have 
been made by a majority of classical literary men in 
any university. The mass embarrassment of these 
good persons is surely an argument for a greater de- 
gree of unity in classical studies. 


Lyric Poetry; Elegiac; and Iambic are all by Bowra. 
They are useful and well-rounded. All the articles on 
notable individual poets were assigned to Bowra: Ar- 
chilochus, with both 648 and 711 3.c. mentioned as possi- 
bilities for the eclipse, 648 being preferred, I suppose 
rightly; Tyrtaeus, a Spartan, the bibliography having 
Jaeger; Mimnermus; Alcman; Stesichorus; Alcaeus, an 
article which, like all these others, is just as it should 
be; Sappho is a worthy column; Theognis; Anacreon; 
Simonides; Bacchylides; and Pindar with his “sense 
of joy and honour.” A fine series, direct, vigorous, 
factua!; and not lacking sound appreciation. 


Drama. Roman is treated s.v., but Greek under 
separate headings Tragedy and Comedy. Theatres, 
Structure of (T.Fyfe) is short, feeble, and ignorant 
bibliographically, as if all the recent work were neg- 
ligible. It is true that the problems are formidable, 
and that theory (or idées fixes plus a desire to shine) has 
played too large a part; but O.Broneer could have writ- 
ten something useful, or, more from book knowledge, 
M.Bieber—neither is in OCD. This is yet another in- 
stance where classical literary studies might have bene- 
fited, at least in details, from a bowing acquaintance with 
classical archaeology. 


But the incompetence ends with the archaeology. 
A.W.Pickard-Cambridge has eight columns on Tragedy, 
beginning with its origin, going on with subjects, form, 
production, etc. Tragedy was a part of religious cere- 
monies, and often dealt with problems that were re- 
ligious ; but unlike dithyramb it was not an act of wor- 
ship: thus the article, but if one substitutes “cult” for 
“religious ceremonies” and for “worship,” there is less 
certainty on this. The raised stage is dated to the second 
century B.c. From an otherwise good bibliography, A. 
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Wilhelm, dramatischer Auffiihrungen in 
Athen (=Sonderschr. des oesterreichischen archéol. In- 
stituts in Wien 6 [1906] ), alluded to in the article proper, 
has dropped out. 

Dithyramb is by Bowra, Mimus by W.Beare; Choregia 
by Pickard-Cambridge. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides are all treated (separately of course) by 
Pickard-Cambridge; the Aeschylus, carefully docu- 
mented, seems to me the best. Pickard-Cambridge is 
interesting on the versatile Ion, and on Agathon, “who 
sat loose to tradition but was not without genius.” 
Timotheus (Bowra) goes without praise, but the writers 
on Music (page 590, col. 1), after condemning his 
literary taste, remind us that we haven’t a note. 

Comedy, Origins of; Old; Middle; New—four ar- 
ticles, the first two by Pickard-Cambridge, the second 
two by W.G.Waddell—are spread over seven columns 
and make up a handsome offering. The first in par- 
ticular reasons out a strong account. M.Platnauer has 
good notices of Cratinus and of Eupolis, and three 
scholarly columns on Aristophanes, him who, was 
“steeped in Dionysus.” Perhaps “of humor he has 
little or none; certainly he created types, not characters; 
probably he was more misodémagdégos than misodémos.” 
Alexis (Waddell) reminds us of the extreme long lives 
(102 years in the tradition) and productivity of many of 
these fun-lovers. Menander (Waddell) had “an equable 
philosophy and a large-hearted sympathy.” 

Prose. Denniston has a section on style subjoined 
to the articles on Plato, on Thucydides, and so on. It 
is J.F.Dobson, however, who writes briefly on the Attic 
Orators, then on Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias (“unsur- 
passed for simplicity and precision”), Isocrates (the 
pupils are not listed, and the bibliography lacks Leslie 
F. Smith, The Genuineness of the Ninth and Third 
Letters of Isocrates, diss. Columbia, Lancaster, Pa., 
1940), Isaeus, Lycurgus (weak as history), Aeschines, 
Demosthenes (almost two pages; bibliography lacks 
Jaeger), Hyperides, Dinarchus. These are good sound 
conventional accounts, particularly the Demosthenes— 
adequate, competent, a little dull. More sense of history, 
of truth in relation to Greeks, and (last and least) 
epigraphical details (needed eg. for Lycurgus) may 
perhaps mark the next advance in the study of the 
orators. 


Hellenistic Verse. The generosity of the British 
literary scholars is remarkable, so that each successive 
period and genre is treated by the leading, or at least 
by a leading, authority. E.A.Barber dominates Alex- 
andrian Poetry, the article being short but good within 
its limits; the periods are: first, the Epigoni, to 280; 
that of Theocritus, the best period, 280-240; the late 


third and the second century, the lowest period of 
Greek poetry (and, I think, down to 146 B.c. or later, 
the period which was the lowest in prosperity and the 
lowest in morale) ; then ca. 100 Meleager and the trans- 
mission to Rome. 


Barber treats Pastoral Poetry, Lycophron, Callimachus 
(“the time is not yet ripe for a just appreciation,” and 
OCD just missed R.Pfeiffer’s monumental first volume 
[Fragmenta; Oxford 1949]), Theocritus, Aratus of 
Soli (a good paragraph on the Phaenomena, long enough 
to say something), Apollonius Rhodius, Cercidas, 
Moschus, Bion. W.Beare has an appreciative article 
on Herodas (there is no entry Herondas, with cross- 
reference). G.Highet gives some real literary criticism 
of Meleager. His Asclepiades lacks the translation, 
praised by reviewers as being in spots superior to the 
original, by William and Mary Wallace, Asclepiades 
Samius (Greek and English; Oxford 1941). Highet’s 
Anyte will serve as an example of the literary morsels, 
small and amusing, which are so numerous in the pages 
of OCD that a reviewer can only hint at their existence. 


Roman Period. R.M.Rattenbury capitalizes on the 
interest created by E.H.Haight and others in the Greek 
Novel, also Longus. Modern criticism of the modern 
novel—I am thinking of such books as P.Lubbock, The 
Craft of Fiction—seems not to have entered in here as 
yet. Highet’s Anthology is lucid on the various ones, 
but he seems to have been allowed too little space on 
the Palatine. W.M.Edwards is far from disappointing 
on Lucian (“a certain adroitness of appeal to the less 
reflective side of human nature’). J.W.H.Atkins is 
convincingly appreciative of ‘“Longinus.” 


Music 


Music by J.F.Mountford and R.P.Winnington-Ingram 
is one of the longest (14 columns), most technical, most 
interesting, and doubtless most authoritative articles. The 
art “was woven into the very texture of their [sc. the 
Greeks’| lives.’ Only the more elaborate kinds, es- 
pecially instrumental, were left to professionals; there 
was a large trained public. I think that to forget this 
would be worse than to exaggerate it (I was taught 
that the loss of the music for tragedy is comparable to 
the effect of losing the music for opera). As to epic 
poetry, the surviving practice, recorded and studied by 
Milman Parry and Albert B. Lord (book forthcomiug) 
may alter some of the views. But the main fact is 
that Music was almost everywhere—not merely at 
banquets, all (?) pompai, festivals, and sacrifices, and 
in the field with the flocks, but also in battles, on 
triremes, and oddest of all in councils. The authors 
could well have emphasized these facts, however well- 
known (if not realized) by most scholars; the facts help 
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us to understand Plato’s Repullic. I suspect also that 
the ancient Greeks generally lacked self-consciousness 
about singing in public; a Greek today will burst into 
song, if he feels like it, while walking along the street. 
One imagines that Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
England had the same admirable basis for poetry and 
music, which then as in ancient Greece were closely 
related. Some lengthier mention of dancing would 
doubtless have been in place (cf. p. 589), if only enough 
were known to say about it. But these comments are 
slight additions compared to the demonstration “that a 
Greek composer had a great wealth of subtle intonations 
at his disposal, and that Greek melodies must have had 
a delicacy and fineness of outline to which the melodies 
of modern music can offer no parallel” (p. 587). Yet 
as in all things mechanical the Greek musical instru- 
ments were simple in structure (pp. 588-589). The 
article gives a History; a list of the preserved fragments 
of ancient music—we have 15 in all from papyri, inscrip- 
tions, and manuscript; and a good bibliography (add 
now N.P.Bodley, “The Auloi of Meroé,” AJA 50 [1946] 
217-240). A superlative article; it may help a little to 
query the assertion, in the section on The Notations, 
that “the vocal notation can hardly have preceded the 
general adoption, towards the end of the fifth century, 
of the Ionic alphabet on which it is based” (p. 590). 
By 403/2 s.c., the date of the official change, in practice 
the Ionic alphabet had almost become the rule rather 
than the exception. The facts are set forth by 
W.S.Ferguson in The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1932) 175-178. Certainly, therefore, educated 
Athenians knew the Ionic alphabet for a generation at 
least before 403/2 3.c., perhaps much earlier, the Attic 
letters being a conservative survival, vaguely comparable 
to the survival in Athens of lettering without serifs for 
some generations after serifs were common elsewhere. 


Music in Worship (H.J.Rose) briefly covers Greece 
and Rome, without bibliography; the Greek part deals 
only with hymns. Evidently there is no systematic study 
of the subject. Aristoxenus is well treated by J.F.Mount- 
ford. Terpander is doubtless better dated med. saec. VII 
by C.M.Bowra s.v. than “fl. c. 675” on p. 589; but the 
date given under Sacadas (p. 786) should be (?) “first 
half of the sixth century s.c.” Bowra’s articles on 
Melanippides and on Timotheus further supplement 
Music. The Roman contrbution to this art is made out 
to have been exactly nil (p. 585). 


On Dancing F.A.Wright is short; we await a full 
collected treatment by L.B.Lawler (most recent article: 
AJP, forthcoming). 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, History of, by K.O.Brink and W.D. 
(Sir David) Ross gets a half column, all on the Greeks’ 


own accounts of their own earlier philosophy. Diogenes 
Laertius is by Brink. Elements by A.H.Coxon is good, 
and Water by Eitrem is philosophical solely. Logic, by 
Ross, is necessarily a bibliography for the history; 
Dialectic; by R.(G.F.) Robinson attempts a little more. 
The Seven Sages, who had a long popular history, have 
no article. Thales, Heraclitus (the “first Greek to 
explore the nature of knowledge and the soul”), Par- 
menides, Zeno, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes are all by 
Coxon: the Parmenides is just what it should be, but 
the Zeno should have a hint at least that the reasoning 
in some if not all of the paradoxes conceals errors not 
only proved now to be errors, but corrected. A.J.D.Por- 
teous is good and amusing on Empedocles; his Democ- 
ritus and Leucippus are both models. 


A dullness sets in with the Sophists, Protagoras, and 
a conventional Socrates (G.C.Field), but R.G.F.Robin- 
son’s three pages on Plato are not only composed with 
strength and grace, they progress toward a newer and 
a truer view of the relations between Socrates and Plato, 
and perhaps even of Plato’s philosophy itself. They do 
not arrive at the conclusions which, unless I err, will 
some day be established and commonplace (and in some 
future edition of OCD, dull) ; but these pages are defi- 
nitely the high point in the philosophic offerings of OCD. 
Denniston has a paragraph on Plato’s literary style; 
this too is inspiring. The bibliography disregards 
W.C.Greene, Scholia Platonica (Haverford, Pa. 1938; 
on it W.A.Oldfather, CP 36 [1941] 371-389). Ross 
gives a systematic account of Aristotle, an interesting 
characterization (inspired common sense, love of order), 
a recognition of development and of Jaeger’= contribu- 
tion, and an entire column of bibliography. 


Academy (G.C.Field) knows no excavations. Peri- 
patetic School (K.O.Brink) is interesting for the revival 
under Rome, less exciting on the more exciting subject 
Theophrastus. Ross gives the Cyrenaics seven lines, but 
K.vonFritz has more on the Cynics, on Antisthenes (ex- 
cellent), and on Diogenes. Epicurus is handled with 
system if not with sympathy by Brink. Again vonFritz’s 
Stoa, and his Zeno of Citium, are pleasing as well as 
clear. Brink traces the Sceptics to their third and last 
phase, a union with empirical medicine; and he treats 
Eclecticism. I prefer his work on individuals, e.g. 
Arcesilaus, or Philon of Larisa, founder of the Fourth 
Academy. Philodemus (P.Treves) attempted a “theory 
of art, independent of morals and logic.” J.F.Reilly in- 


“forms me that Vol. II of the Lexicon Philodemeum by 


C.J.Vooys (ed. D.A.VanKrevelen) appeared in Amster- 
dam in 1941; he calls attention also to J.I.M.Tait, diss. 
Bryn Mawr, 1941, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin 
Poets. 
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Two late figures stand out, as they should, above all 
the lesser men. Posidonius is given a stirring treatment 
by P.Treves: “In the history of ancient thought he can 
be compared to no one but Aristotle.”  Plotinus, by 
E.R.Dodd, shows that a great and wonderfyl subject 
need not be spoiled in a classical encyclopaedia, granted 
even two columns. 


MATHEMATICS AND THE SCIENCES 


Mathematics is a solid column by Sir Thomas 
Heath, with one mathematician to a sentence and a dis- 
covery in every line. Thus another master gives us, 
better of course in more detailed articles, Eudoxus, 
Autolycus, Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius of Perga, 
and others down to Nicomachus, Menelaus, Diophantus, 
Pappus, the results of a life-time of study. Adjectives 
to characterize the achievements of such minds are not 
needed, and Heath has hardly any. Greek mathematics 
can be a comfort as well as an inspiration to all class- 
ical scholars, including non-mathematicians: when 
doubts assail one about Pericles and Plato, when Soph- 
ocles turns out not to be a philosopher and Democritus 
disappears in mists of ignorance, Archytas, Eudoxus, 
Autolycus, Archimedes, and Apollonius are there im- 
movable by any doubt. Not the least stupidity of modern 
humanists is to miss the humane qualities and inspiration 
in the sciences and in mathematics. 


Physical Sciences. Heath on Physics: Democritus 
appears to have been the first to make systematic ex- 
periments, Aristotle was close to Newton’s first law of 
motion, Archimedes founded the whole science of hydro- 
statics—it is false to think of the Greeks as being ex- 
clusively mental, impractical, and averse to experimen- 
tation (add I.E.Drabkin, CW 34 [1940/41] 123-125). 
Facts and figures are packed into Heath’s Astronomy ; 
Callippus of Cyzicus, Aristarchus of Samos, Hipparchus 
of Nicaea (the greatest of Greek astronomers) are no 
less good reading. In Constellations, Heath supplies a 
small handbook in the form of a catalogue, with ample 
Greek. Heath’s articles touch on the subject (e.g. that 
Aristarchus added 1/1623 of a day to Callippus’ 
365%4-day length of a year) but Time-Reckoning and 
Calendars are both by H.J.Rose. Both are excellent, 
but specialists like W.K.Pritchett and O.Neugebauer, 
whose work was evidently too late (The Calendars of 
Athens [Cambridge, Mass. 1947]), could have given the 
articles what they lack. 


Meteorology, signed by P.Treves, gives the general 
course of the science, from Aristotle on through 
Lucretius to the Arabs. 

E.H.Warmington is the author of yet another good 
series, on Geography (the development of conceptions 


of the earth’s surface), on Maps, on Periploi (but 
G.H.Stevenson does Itineraries), on the amazing 
Dicaearchus, on Strabo; and many others. P.Treves 
says what can be said of ancient Mineralogy, a field in 
which the Greeks and Romans made no outstanding 
discoveries. O.Davies treats Metallurgy as only a pro- 
fessional can, producing in the reader a feeling of re- 
spect for peoples who could treat metal as they did 
with such limited equipment. In some places a separate 
furnace had to be built for every smelting. (See also 
supra, p. 235.) It would have been interesting to have 
an article Engineering. On Chemistry there is only 
Alchemy (C.J.Singer), an amusing piece covering a 
neglected but not negligible field. 


Biology and Medicine. Apart from one Hippo- 
cratic work of ca. 380, which anticipated Darwin, 
Zodlogy (C.J.Singer, another veteran) “begins and ends 
with Aristotle’: some of his discoveries remained 
unverified until ca. 1850; as contrariwise, one may add, 
his codification of the syllogism remained the undoubted 
law of thought until ca. 1850. As often, the stupendous 
figure has overshadowed others whose stature would 
be apparent in isolation; and it is a reward of reading 
a systematic work like OCD that minds like Theo- 
phrastus stand out as they should, eg. in Botany 
(Singer). Anatomy and Physiology (Singer) make up 
a substantial four columns; and Surgery (Singer), with 
several amazing facts, emphasizes that until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the problems, and many of 
the solutions, remained much the same. In Ophthal- 
mology (L.Edelstein, good) the Greeks devised 20 
operations; and until ca. 1700 only four were added. 
Edelstein writes well also on Dentistry. Expert exam- 
ination of hundreds of actual surviving ancient teeth has 
enabled certain scholarly Greek dentists of the last two 
decades to bring into existence an interesting body ‘of 
information, none of it as yet in print. As to Hippoc- 
rates, Edelstein thinks none of the preserved works 
is probably genuine. Among many doctors, one may 
note Heraclides of Tarentum, ff. ca. 75 B.c., “the most 
important empirical physician of antiquity” (W.D.Ross). 


PHILOLOGY 


Three articles on Linguistics call for notice: 
L.R.Palmer’s Dialects. relates them to the authors; 
J.W.Pirie’s Pronunciation includes accent, and is con- 
venient; P.S.Noble’s Comparative Philology is a read- 
able three-column account. 


Epigraphy by M.N.Tod is of course excellent, 
especially the full bibliography, though J. and L. Robert's 
forthright biennial summary has slipped out. OCD has 
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no article Kalos-Names. Numbers (T.Heath) fatally 
lacks the Tod articles, for which however see page 328, 
col. 2, and page 329, item (60). Numerous other gen- 
eral articles can be imagined, eg. Stele, Stoichedon, 
Decree, Inventory, etc., etc., not to mention the many 
special groups of documents, of which the most publi- 
cized, the Athenian Tribute Lists (no article) is prob- 
ably more bewildering now than ever to the non-special- 
ist (Vol. “IL” [1949] being a new edition of part of 
Vol. I, which itself did not include most of the matter 
in two other, earlier, volumes; Vol. Ill, a major work 
on the Athenian Empire, has now appeared [Prince- 
ton 1950]). 


Papyrology by C.H.Roberts is a good mixture of 
the general and specific, but has less bibliography than 
Tod or than E.H.Minns’ clear summary of Palaeography. 
Ostraca too are well served, by J.G.Milne. Again, no 
attempt was made to include special aspects, or even 
most of the leading features of Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt as the papyri have made them known. 


Books, by Sir Frederick Kenyon, summarizes his 
readable Books and Readers, and he writes also, 
but without any mention of known buildings, on Li- 
braries. There is no article, nor any study, Literacy. 
Kenyon writes on Subscriptiones, Denniston on Dedica- 
tions, J.F.Mountford on Scholia, P.Maas on Textual 
Criticism, E.H.Minns neatly, and with much _bibliog- 
raphy, on Palaeography. 


The History of Scholarship. Muses by G.M.A.Hanf- 
mann has the important traditional facts and some real 
appreciation; eventually there will be more to add some 
day on the actualities of cult, e.g. the associations with 
other divinities. But these facts are not on the same 


plane as the connection of the Academy and the Lyceum 
with the cult of the Muses. Hanfmann knows, and 
credits, the theory that both the original Schools were 
organized as cult associations of the Muses. T.J.Haar- 
hoff has never heard of this. His article Museum says 
merely that there was a Museum im each School. He 
goes on to the view that the Museum in Alexandria 
founded on the advice of Demetrius of Phalerum was 
“intended to counter-balance the anti-monarchical Athen- 
ian schools and the socialist movements that arose in 
opposition to the capitalist bourgeoisie of the Hellenistic 
world.” Most informed scholars would find, I believe, 
four errors in this sentence. Haarhoff’s bibliography 
consists of RE and a book of 1840, imperfectly cited. 

The history of scholarship receives full treatment. 
Scholarship, Greek, in Antiquity is by J.F.Lockwood; 
Grammar, by P.B.R.Forbes; Analogy and Anomaly 
by J.F.Mountford. Lockwood is impressive on Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace (“with him scientific scholarship really 
began”), Apollodorus of Athens, and the memorable 
Didymus Chalkenteros. Forbes takes MHarpocration, 
Pollux, Apollonius of Alexandria (“maximus auctor 
artis grammaticae’), and “Suidas.” The bothersome 
Anonymus group could well be enlarged: there are 
three very brief unsigned articles. The longest article 
in the volume is about 20 columns on Scholarship in 
Modern Times: Renaissance to 1800 by J.W.Duff, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries by Duff; U.S.A. by 
A.Souter, who was evidently not greatly interested, es- 
pecially in the bibliography. 

Encyclopaedic Learning (P.J.Enk) notes that “Not- 
withstanding the value the Greeks attached to encyclo- 
paedic knowledge, they never got so far as to compose 
an encyclopaedia.” 
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THE LATIN ARTICLES 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Mr. Dow’s critique relieves me of the need for more 
elaborate general remarks, save the expression of an 
occasional grumble at apparent omissions from the OCD 
and at its overlappings or inconsistencies. To set time- 
limits to the materials included is difficult, and 337 a.p. 
is so early that it disappoints the classical student seek- 
ing light, for example, upon Sallustius, Libanius, The- 
mistius, or Lydus. Though the preface seems to exclude 
ecclesiastical writers, this limitation is, fortunately, later 
waived by short articles on Ambrosius, Arnobius, Au- 
gustinus, Boethius, Cassiodorus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hieronymus, Isidorus, Lactantius, Minucius, Origen, 
Orosius, Sulpicius Severus, and Tertullian—that most 
difficult of Latin prose writers—(most of these by 
A.Souter; to that on Tertullian add J.H.Waszink’s splen- 
did edition of the De anima [Amsterdam 1947]). But a 
little more allotment of space might have included Basil, 
Epiphanius, the Gregories, Rufinus, Theodoret, and the 
Clementines, each interesting to the classical student. 
The general articles are, on the whole, so good that more 
(e.g., on ancient color-terms—where now see J.André, 
Etude sur les termes de couleur dans la langue latine 
[Paris 1949]—or Greek and Roman engineering) would 
have been welcome. Again, significant towns, like Ale- 
trium, Ferentinum, Frusino, Fanum, Felsina, and Reate, 
are more likely to be sought among the titles than are 
Umbilici (of rolls), Cinxia, Iterduca, and Opigena, or 
Omoplatoscopy or Rhabdomancy, the sixteen-line article 
on the Cupido amans, or separate entries for Cypselus 
and Cypselus, Chest of. A neat and helpful article 
might also have been provided on exempla virtutis. 

Latin personal names vary in form of citation between 
nomen (e.g., the sixteen Claudii—as contrasted with 381 
in RE) and the cognomen (so one must seek Namati- 
anus rather than Rutilius and Rufus rather than Curtius). 
It is also confusing to find Iustitia, Iuvenes, and Iuventas 
under I, but Javolenus, Jugurtha. Julius, Jupiter, Juno, 
etc. under J. 

Different contributors will, naturally, differ as to facts. 
Thus J.W.Duff (Aratea) names only three translators 
of the Phaenomena, but E.A.Barber (Aratus) four; on 


page 2 Accius is dated 170-ca. 85, on page 300, ?170-ca. 


86 (and the two authors treating film differ materially 
in their judgments); the statements about the increase 
in legionary pay found on pages 295 and 860 seem 
hardly in accord; Carmen, Carmen Arvale, Carmen 
Nelei, and Carmen Saliare are not too well adjusted; 
on page 316 Ennius’ Annales describe Roman history 
down to 171 B.c., on page 321 to 181 p.c. Further, the 
student will get a much better picture of the neoterics 
from C.J.Fordyce’s Alexandrianism than from G.C.Rich- 
ards’s Neoterici. Cross-references are often needed; 
e.g., under Livius to Patavinitas. 


Tue Various CLAssIcAL STUDIES 


Topography and Geography. Brief but usually help- 
ful notices on Italian topography and racial divisions 
(e.g., Oscans) are chiefly by I.A.Richmond (who also 
writes a major article on the topography of Rome) and 
E.T.Salmon, with longer articles (e.g., India, Maps) by 
E.H.Warmington, and some of a more archaeological 
sort by D.Randall-MacIver, while Arabia, Bactria, and 
Parthia are well discussed by W.W.Tarn. But the 
reader of Aeneid 6.773-775 will find that Nomentum, 
Fidenae, Collatia, Pometii, Castrum Inui, Bola, and 
Cora are, to the OCD, still sine nomine terrae. Itiner- 
aries (G.H.Stevenson) might well mention P.Geyer’s 
edition of the Itinera Hierosolymitana (Vienna 1898) ; 
H.Mattingly’s Ravenna fails to explain its present dis- 
tance from the sea-coast. 


History. Political history offers many headings. 
Rome (H.H.Scullard) occupies eight pages, and extends 
from the Terremaricoli and Villanovans to 476 A.p., with 
a concise and well proportioned treatment and a care- 
fully classified bibliography. The same author treats 
Hannibal and the Punic Wars. Among the longer per- 
sonal titles are Augustus (competently handled by 
A.Momigliano), Caesar (G.E.F.Chilver), and Cicero 
(G.C.Richards, who is unnecessarily vague about the 
details of his death). M.Hammond discusses the Gracchi, 
A.H.McDonald Cato the Censor and Annals (Annalists). 
The imperial series on Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius 
(all by J.P.V.D.Balsdon) and the fascinating account 
of Nero by M.P.Charlesworth—perhaps the most read- 
able of the Latin contributors—are followed by shorter 
notices by A.Momigliano of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
by R.L.James of the Flavian emperors, and by 
C.H.V.Sutherland of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian. Mat- 
tingly deals with Diocletian, Constantine, Julian, and 
Justinian. Under Diocletian, works on his famous edict 
on prices should be cited. J.C.Rolfe’s article on Biog- 
raphy is short and crowded with data. 


Various constitutional and administrative questions 
are divided between P.Treves (Censor, Consul, Colle- 
gium, Magistracy, Praetor, Rex, and Voting), A.Momi- 
gliano (Comitia, Curia, Imperator, Patricius, Plebs, 
Senatus—a well organized major article—, Senatus 
Consultum, and Tribus), A.N.Sherwin-White (Aediles, 
Citizenship, Colonization, Decuriones, Dictator, Arbitra- 
tion, Municipium, and Socii), G.H.Stevenson (Census, 
Curator, Police, Provincia, Publicani, and Quaestor), 
H.Mattingly (Eques, Notitia Dignitatum, and Procu- 
rator), J.P.V.D.Balsdon (Acta, Imperium—where he 
should not only cite Wagenvoort’s Dynamism but also 
explain his theory of the origin of tmperium—, and 
Princeps), and M.P.Charlesworth (Maiestas). 
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Economics. Economic matters are largely in the 
competent hands of I’.M.Heichelheim (Agriculture, Bee- 
Keeping—he might have noted that honey served not 
only in place of sugar but also, in part, in place of 
butter—, Commerce, Endowments, Industry, Interest, 
Latifundia, Money, and Population (a large responsi- 
bility!) and H.Mattingly (Aerarium, Aes, Coinage, Fi- 
nance, and Fiscus), with aid from Balsdon (Alimenta) 
and Stevenson (Annona; Clubs), while several authors 
discuss social groups or classes: Cliens (Momigliano), 
Slaves and Freedmen (R.H.Barrow), and Women, Posi- 
tion of (F.A.Walbank). 


Law. Purely ‘egal questions are largely assigned 
to A.Berger, whc-~ clear, concise, but unhurried ‘state- 
ments (e.g. Digesta) seem particularly well adapted to 
the needs and understanding of the unprofessional con- 
sultant: e.g., Adoptio, Adultery, Advocatus, Appellatio, 
Constitutiones, Contract, Inheritance, Roman Law and 
Procedure (seven pages), Marriage Law, and the 
Twelve Tables. A table of individual Leges is the 
work of H.H.Scullard; International Law is by 
J.A.O.Larsen. Berger also furnishes articles on the 
chief Roman jurists. 


War. Military antiquities are mostly treated by 
H.M.D.Parker (Arts of War, Arms, and Armies, Cen- 
turio, Legati, Legion, Manipulus, and Tribuni Militum), 
but several other recruits are also here conscripted: 
I.A.Richmond (Camps), A.Momigliano (Classis and 
Limes), C.G.Starr (Navies), G.T.Griffith (Artillery), 
and Balsdon (Vigiles). 


Medicine. Medical history belongs, naturally, 
chiefly on the Greek side, but under ophthalmology 
(L.Edelstein) some citation might well have been made 
of the collections of seals used by Roman oculists for 
their collyria (e.g., that by Espérandieu). 


Private Antiquities. {talian Houses are described 
by R.C.Carrington, their Furniture by F.N.Pryce (all 
too brief); Keys and Locks (Pryce) should cite the 
classic account by the redoubtable Hermann Diels in his 
Parmenides Lehrgedicht (Berlin 1897) 117-151. G.H.Ste- 
venson’s Roads, which states that “the metalling might 
consist of flagstones, of rammed gravel, or of concrete,” 
gives little notion of the heavy blocks of silex used 
in the region of Rome. Ten separate items (under Via 
Aemilia, sim.) describe certain trunk highways. To 
1.A.Richmond’s Bridges add now L.A.Holland in TAPA 
80 (1949) 281-319, and its bibliography. F.A.Wright 
clothes the Romans (Dress; Toga); his article on 
Purple fails to cite’the most extensive (though diffuse) 
work on the subject by A.Dedekind, Beitr. 2. Purpur- 
kunde (4 vols.; Berlin 1898-1911). Pottery is treated by 
Pryce; see also Samian Ware and Terra Sigillata. 


Games, together with the subsidiary articles Astragalus, 
Athletics, Boxing, Ball-Games—which should mention 
the studies of W.B.McDaniel—, Pankration, and Wres- 
tling, are too briefly treated and give too little bibliog- 
raphy to encourage further investigation; better is 
A.W.VanBuren’s Ludi (though note that the Jusus 
Troiae is mentioned in Aen. 5, not Aen. 1). Gestures 
(H.J.Rose) is one of the most interesting short articles; 
his Dead, Disposal of, might be improved by further 
bibliography and by a cross-reference to Catacombs 
(1.A.Richmond). 


Textual Criticism. The treatment of Textual 
Criticism (P.Maas) is well arranged, but one misses any 
allusion, favorable or unfavorable, to the novel stem- 
matic system of Dom Quentin, or to the helpful little 
handbook of P.Collomp, La critique des textes (Paris 
1931), in which Dom Quentin’s method is described and 
criticised (pp. 72-81). Latin Epigraphy (R.H.Barrow) 
is disappointing in comparison with M.N.Tod’s Greek 
Epigraphy, as may be seen in its bibliography; the term 
instrumentum domesticum is not made clear to the lay- 
man, and the historical importance of brick-stamps for 
the dating of buildings is neglected. H.Bloch should 
have been given this topic. 


Religion. Roman Religion, like that of Greece, lies 
largely in the diocese of H.J.Rose, the author of over 
560 signed articles, and, if one may judge on stylistic 
grounds, other shorter, unsigned ones. Among the longer 
contributions are those on the greater gods and such 
topical notices as Colours (Sacred), Religion (Terms Re- 
lating to), Mythology, Sin, Superstition, and Syncretism. 
Most of Rose’s notes are concise and clear, but his 
bibliographies are often scanty, and too often refer the 
reader vaguely to “all the handbooks and encyclopaedias 
of classical antiquities” (p. 256), “any good manual of 
classical mythology” (p. 595), “all large treatises on an- 
cient religion” (p. 868), or “all treatises on Hellenistic 
and imperial cults” (p. 873). Iuventas is said by Rose 
to be the goddess, not of youth but of the iuvenes; yet 
Cic. ND 1.112 equates her with Hebe. In the somewhat 
scrappy article on Miracles, I miss P.Fiebig’s small but 
convenient Antike Wundergeschichten (Bonn 1921); a 
forthcoming volume by R.M.Grant could naturally not 
be foreseen. Transmigration might well have mentioned 
the brief but thoughtful Ingersoll Lecture of G.F.Moore, 
Metempsychosis (Cambridge, Mass. 1914), and should 
have had a cross-reference to F.R.Walton’s excellent 
After-Life. Caves (Sacred) should mention the treatise 
by P.Saintyves (=E.Nourry) annexed to J.Trabucco’s 
French translation of Porphyry De antro nympharum 
(Paris 1918), on sacred grottoes as places of birth, mar- 
riage, initiation, etc.; Lycanthropy neglects J.G.Frazer 
on Paus. 10.301, W.Kroll in Wiener Stud. 55 (1937) 
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168-172, MacCulloch in Hastings’ Encycl. 8 (1916) 206- 
220 and the bibliographies in A.B.Cook, Zeus (Cam- 
bridge 1914-1940) I (1914) 80-81, 782; III (1940) 1068; 
it should also have a cross-reference to Marcellus (9), 
to mention but a few of many possible treatments. Any 
discussion of the Phoenix, either literary or mythological, 
should now start from J.Hubaux and M.Leroy’s monu- 
mental Le mythe du Phénix dans les litt. gr. et lat. (Paris 
1939). Under religion may also be grouped the ar- 
ticles on Ruler-Cult (M.Hammond)—where the related 
philosophic views of Prodicus and Euhemerus (Cic. 
ND 1.118-119) might have been noted; Fasti is by 
A.H.McDonald, Augures and Quindecimviri Sacris 
Faciundis by Rose, Salii by C. Bailey, and Fratres Ar- 
vales by H.Bloch. Very appropriate and informing are 
the articles on other ancient religions: Celtic (F.N. Rob- 
inson), Etruscan (G.M.A.Hanfmann), Italic (J.What- 
mough), Minoan-Mycenaean (M.P.Nilsson), Persian 
(H.J.Rose), Teutonic (F.S.Crawley), and Thracian 
(J.E.Fontenrose). Occasional articles are by other con- 
tributors: Amulets—to which now may be added the 
comprehensive work of C.Bonner (Studies in Magical 
Amulets [Ann Arbor, Mich. 1950])—, Magic, River- 
Gods,’ Sacred Trees, and Votive Offerings are by 
S.Eitrem; several different cults by F.R.Walton. On 
the whole, religion has fared as well as any of the 
disciplines included in the volume. 


Philosophy lies naturally almost entirely in the lap 
of the Greeks, but the Latinist may be concerned with 
many of the articles, including the very brief Logic 
(W.D.Ross), which consists entirely of bibliography, 
and the scanty note on Boethius (R.M.Henry). He 
may now wish to add to K.vonFritz’s longer article on 
the Stoa M.Pohlenz’s recent two-volume work, Die Stoa 
(Gottingen 1948-1949). 


Grammar. Grammatical interests may start with 
P.S.Noble’s Philology (Comparative)—an historical 
sketch—and his four articles on the Latin Language, 
Silver Latin (with a convenient table of ten of its chief 
diagnostic features), Spoken Latin, and Vulgar Latin 
(well illustrated, like Noble’s Italic Dialects, by numer- 
ous examples, but with rather too few helpful conclu- 
sions). R.G.Austin’s Assonance (Latin) might stress 
more clearly the fact that early rhyme is, like initial 
alliteration, an occasional rather than a regular feature. 
Grammar, Grammarians (Latin) and Glossa, Glossary 
(Latin) seem to be competently treated by J.F.Mount- 
ford, who also discusses in detail Metre (Latin) and 
Saturnian Metre, in the latter of which he remains 
agnostic as to its original nature and development. But 
why is there no Appendix IV, with a bibliography of 
Latin Grammar, like that of Greek Grammar? 


Latin Literature, like Greek, is accorded certain 
articles on literary genres and many on individual au- 


thors. Among the former may be named C.J.Fordyce’s 
Alexandrianism (Latin), a good treatment, though it 
leaves one in doubt just how “novelty in story-telling” 
falls under “the cult of erudition.” Allegory (J.Tate) 
is so interesting as to make one wish it were longer; 
Archaism is by P.S.Noble; Drama (Roman) by W.Beare, 
whose quotation of various specimens gives a pleasant 
and leisurely impression. Then there is Epic (Latin) 
by R.M.Henry, naturally overlapping articles like Ennius 
and Virgil; Epigram (G.Highet and J.W.Duff), where 
the part of Catullus is hinted at but not developed—a 
cross-reference to the article Catullus, paragraph 2, 
would have been in order; Epithalamium (G.B.A.Flet- 
cher), which begins by excluding from the number of the 
17 exant Latin epithalamia the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil 
(but why should anyone have included it among them?) ; 
Fable (W.M.Edwards), which needs cross-references to 
Avianus and Babrius, and which should correct the 
wrongly quoted title of Hervieux’s important work 
(fabulistes, not fables) ; Genethliacon (J.W.Duff) ; His- 
toriography (A.H.McDonald); J.W.H.Atkins’ excel- 
lent summary of Latin Literary Criticism; T.E.Wright’s 
Lyric Poetry, from which it might seem that the chief 
and almost the only aim of lyric was to illustrate metrical 
varieties (Zowra’s companion-picce on Greek Lyric 
shows how such a theme should be ireated) ; the Novel 
(Latin) by S.Gaselee, which seems much too sketchy 
(cross-references to Apuleius and Petronius would have 
helped), and says nothing of the continuation of the 
novelistic tradition in hagiography, e.g., Jerome’s lives 
of the hermit saints; Panegyric (W.S.Maguinness) ; 
Paraklausithuron, unsigned and entirely inadequate, with 
no allusion to the studies of H. De la Ville de Mirmont, 
H.V.Canter, F.O.Copley, and others, not to mention the 
poems of Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and various 
Greeks; a discussion of the etymology of the word 
would also be in place; Propemptikon (L.R.Palmer), 
which inaccurately speaks of Hor. Carm. 1.3 as ad- 
dressed to Virgil on his way to Athens (it is really, in 
accordance with the conventions of this genre, addressed 
to his ship); Literary Patronage (R.M.Henry) ; Latin 
Rhetoric (J.W.H.Atkins), brief but sensible; and Satura 
(G.Highet), described as “marked by spontaneity, topi- 
cality, ironic wit, indecent humour, colloquial language, 
frequent use of dialogue, constant intrusions of the au- 
thor’s personality, and incessant variety of tone and 
style,” and “intended to improve society by mocking its 
anomalies.” 


Among notices of individual authors may be men- 
tioned: Plautus (W.Beare), with a concise but criti- 
cally appraised bibliography ; Terence, by the same hand; 
Ennius, whom E.H.Warmington recognizes as trilingual 
but for one of whose three tongues J.Whatmough would 
assign Messapian rather than Oscan; despite Warming- 
ton’s advocacy here (and in his Loeb edition, 406, n.) 
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of the form Protrepticum, the Greek protreptikos (sc. 
logos) would support Vahlen’s view of the masculine 
as the Latin title; Beare’s allusion to Pacuvius as a 
painter might be expanded, since T.B.L.Webster’s Paint- 
ing knows nothing of him; Sueius (unsigned) is de- 
scribed as “a pedantic writer of rural idylls’—an inade- 
quate characterization of the author of the first Roman 
idyll, to be imitated later by Virgil. A.M.Duff’s Catul- 
lus is well balanced and readable; Lucretius (C.Bailey) 
might well cite W.E.Leonard’s admirable introduction 
in the Leonard and Smith edition (Madison, Wis. 1942) 
and mention K.Ziegler’s explanation (Hermes 71 [1936] 
421-440) of the origin of the tradition of Lucretius’ 
_ insanity; further, the unity of purpose of Book 6 (a 
refutation of supernatural intervention as explaining 
miscellaneous phenomena) is not clearly brought out. 
P.J.Enk’s Varro might well note what Cicero says of 
Varro’s work (Acad. 1, init.), and should mention among 
editions of separate works B.Riposati’s of the De vita 
populi Romani (Milan 1939). The “effective and vivid” 
style of Sallust is not closely imitated in J.C.Rolfe’s 
article upon him, and Cicero (G.C.Richards) leaves 
much to be desired. How Cicero’s “family was con- 
nected with the Marii” is not explained. In the first 
paragraph on his works the caption “prose translation” 
seems to have strayed from its proper place. The bare 
list of orations in paragraph 2 might be allowed, since 
some of these appear in the preceding (rather perfunc- 
tory) account of his life, but for the nine lines on his 
rhetorical works that excuse is lacking, and the reader 
finds little on their content. The bibliography is jum- 
bled and undiscriminating; Richards (like J.W.Duff s.v. 
Aratea) knows W.W.Ewbank’s sloppy edition of the 
Poems of Cicero, but neither of them is aware of 
V.Buescu’s stately volume Les Aratea de Cic. (Paris 
1941), nor does the former cite such basic works as 


Merguet’s indexes to the orations and to the philosoph-’ 


ical works, Oldfather’s index to the Letters, R.Hirzel’s 
Untersuchungen su Cic. philos. Schr., or Th. Zielinski’s 
Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte; the significant 
names of Plasberg, Ax, Ziegler, and Yon are un- 
mentioned. 


Much better is C.Bailey’s Virgil, though Norden’s 
view of the close of the Fourth Georgic is not noted, 
and the amateurish books of Royds and Sargeaunt are 
named, but not H.W.Prescott’s Development of Virgil’s 
Art nor V.Zabughin’s Vergilio nel rinascimento ital- 
tano (Bologna 1921-1923), while D.Comparetti’s Vir- 
gilio nel medio evo is cited only in the first edition. An 
oscillation in philology during the last generation may 
be seen in the fact that Bailey states that the authen- 
ticity of many of the poems in the Appendix Vergiliana 
has been in modern times disputed, while P.J.Enk (Ap- 
pendix Vergiliana) ascribes to Virgil himself little or 


nothing save Catalepton 1, 3, 5, 7, and 8. A.M.Duff’s 
Aetna might well mention the story with which the poem 
closes. It is in one sense true, as is often stated and 
reported by T.E.Wright (Horatius Flaccus), that Hor- 
ace’s mother is nowhere explicitly mentioned, yet in 
Sat. 1.6.96, meis (sc. parentibus) must include her. His 
bibliography should not omit G.C.Fiske’s Lucilius and 
Horace (Madison, Wis. 1920). Vitruvius (H.W.Rich- 
mond) is too brief to satisfy the student’s needs, nor 
does its bibliography (consisting of the incorrect citation 
of a single translation) set him very far upon his way. 
Tibullus (J.Hammer), Propertius (H.E.Butler), and 
Ovid (S.G.Owen) have fallen into rather good hands; 
particularly to be commended is Owen’s last paragraph 
summing up Ovid's character and achievement. Patavi- 
nitas has interested both Livy’s biographer (A.H.McDon- 
ald) and J.W.Duff, s.v., but though the latter cites 
J.Whatmough’s article in HSCP 44 (1933) 95-130, 
neither indicates that the Gefect mentioned by Quin- 
tilian may have been one of pronunciation rather than 
of diction or of grammar. E.P.Barker’s Seneca (the 
philosopher) is in general good, and ends with a de- 
tailed and interesting explanation of Seneca’s inconsis- 
tent character as due to neurosis. His bibliography 
might have mentioned the index to the tragedies by 
Oldfather, Pease, and Canter (Urbana, Ill. 1918). Lucan 
(W.B.Anderson) is excellent; the articles on Valerius 
Maximus (G.C.Whittick), Valerius Flaccus (R.J.Getty), 
and Velleius Paterculus (E.S.Forster) appear competent 
and adequate; G.Highet’s Persius seems somewhat un- 
sympathetic; his Juvenal is better, though making no 
allusion to the Bodleian additions to the sixth satire. 
In G.C.Richard’s Asconius, for “Donat. ap. Suet.,” lit- 
erary chronology will force us to amend to “Suet. ap. 
Donat.” J.C.Rolfe’s wooden Suetonius does little justice 
to an interesting subject, and contrasts with the brilliance 
and absorbing interest of M.P.Charlesworth’s Tacitus. 
Ampelius (McDonald) is given his due, which is not 
very great; Fronto (R.G.C.Levens) perhaps a little 
more than he merits, and Gellius (J.C.Rolfe) somewhat 
less. H.E.Butler (Apuleius) thinks the Apologia “the 
most interesting and certainly the oddest of all Latin 
speeches.” Has he considered whether this work may 
be an Jch-Roman rather than a bona-fide speech, or may 
even be a mere rhetorical exercise? The matter is 
worthy of thought. A.Souter’s Arnobius is too brief, 
and does not make clear whether Arnobius’ work is his- 
torical or philosophic; his Augustinus, though more de- 
tailed, suffers from the exclusion of any account of 
Augustine’s theological views; these Hamletless Hamlets 
are disappointing. F.A.W. Schehl makes the Historia Au- 
gusta as intelligible as limited space and a perplexing sub- 
ject admit, but Ammianus Marcellinus (G.B.A.Fletcher) 
is far too brief for one of the two or three greatest of 
Roman historians. 
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MISPRINTS IN THE 
OXFORD CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


Only those misprints are listed which might be misleading. The letters A and B refer to the first and second 


columns of a page respectively. 


Page viiA, change the order to make T.A.B(rady) im- 
mediately precede T.R.S.B(roughton). 

Page viiB, add A.Oltramare. 

Page 5B, first bibliography, for New York read Prince- 
ton, N. J 

139B, bibliography for Boeotia: for Fayel read 

eyel. 

Page 261A, line 38: for JG ii 1635 read JG ii? 1635. 

Page 261B, last bibliography: for Cost-Messeliére read 
Coste-Messeliére. 

Page 309A, signature of article Egyptian Deities: for 
Y.C.B. read T.A.B. 

Page 316B, under Eoiai: for para. 4 read para. 5. 

Page 359B, line 19 is unclear: add a comma after 
bouleutai, and put a semi-colon at the end of the line, 
and another for the comma in line 20. 

Page 386B, fifth line from bottom: for Bolkenstein read 
Bolkestein. 

Page 411B, under Helvius: for ciInN read CINNA. 

Page 452A, signature of article Incubation: for J.A.B. 
read T.A.B. 

Page 452A, tenth line from bottom: for Demetrius (9) 
read Demetrius (7). 

Page 500A, under Calpurnia: for W.G.Ferguson read 
W.S.Ferguson. 

Page 511A, line 10: for Codex Vindobonus read Codex 
Vindobonensis. 

Page 518A, middle: for Aen. I, 545-603 read Aen. V, 
545-603. 


Page 584A, bibliography: for 1840 read ed. 2, in 3 vols., 
1846-1848. 


Page 585B, line 6: for Arstides read Aristides. 


Page 613B, under Numbers: 


fifth line: for J, the unit read |, the unit. 

sixth and eighth lines: for the character shown as 
gamma, to designate pente, substitute in each case 
the letter pi in Greek epigraphical font. 

eleventh line: for the character shown as a Latin S 
to designate “6” in the alphabetic system of numerals, 
substitute the letter stigma, as correctly below in the 
forty-first line. 

These, with other corrections of this article, will be 
discussed more fully in a note to appear in AJA. 
Page 653A, under Pasturage, line 13, for countries were 

scientific read countries where scientific. 

Page 690B, article Phylae, next to last line, for Plote- 
mais read Ptolemais. 

Page 693A, tenth line from bottom, insert comma before 
Hyporchemata. 

Page 809B, line 1: for Virgilis read Virgilio. 

Page 8118, section 107, fourth line from end, for 1895- 
read 1884-, second series 1 : 

Page 8111, section 108, third line, for W.Goodwin read 
Wm. W.Goodwin. 

Page 812A, heading, for American Journal of Philology 
read American Philological Association; and omit “ 
Classical Philology. 

Page 826B, after Seneca: closing parenthesis should be 
moved, to read Lucius (or perhaps Marcus) Annaeus. 

Page 953A, line 7: for J.H.Morgan read M.H. Morgan. 


The following articles lack signatures: Clement of 
Meleager (1) Origen, Soteria 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 27 AND 28, 1951 
AT 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
IN JOINT SESSION WITH 
THE ANNUAL SPRING MEETING OF 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS 
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Officers 


PresiveNT: Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College 

VicE-PresIDENTS: Miss Emilie Margaret White, Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Emory E. Cochran, 
Fort Hamilton High School, New York City 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: Professor Eugene W. Miller, The University of Pittsburgh 

Ex-Orricio: Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College of the City of New York (President of the Associa- 
tion, 1947-1949) 

Regional Representatives 

Detaware: Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill School, Wilmington 

District or CorumBtA: Professor John F. Latimer, The George Washington University 

MaryLanp: Professor John S. Kieffer, St. John’s College, Annapolis 

New Jersey: Professor Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University; Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick 

New York: The Rev. A. M. Guenther, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo; Professor Malcolm MacLaren, Syracuse 
University; Mr. Richard H. Walker, Bronxville Senior High School, Bronxville 


PENNSYLVANIA: Professor Earl LeVerne Crum, Lehigh University; Miss Marjorie E. King, Springfield Town- 
ship High School, Montgomery County; Miss Irma E. Hamilton, Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg 


Editor of THe CiassicaL WEEKLY: Professor Harry L. Levy, Hunter College of the City of New York 
Representative on the Council of the American Classical League: Professor Eugene W. Miller 
Editor for the Atlantic States, Editorial Board of The Classical Journal: Professor Franklin B. Krauss 
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LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS 


NILVI 


FOR AMERICANS 


Now available... 


A New Edition of 
ULLMAN and HENRY 


LATIN for AMERICANS 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustra- 
tions, study helps, and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than 
a quarter century, Ullman-Henry Latin is now further equipped to continue 
its leadership in high-school texts. 


Book I—rFor IsT YEAR Book II—ror 2ND YEAR 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 
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